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health habits as well as giving the student a sound 
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material included permits flexibility in teaching 
procedure and allows each student to work out his 
or her individual health problem. It is, finally, a 
personalized textbook and will give each student 
using it a firm foundation for healthful living. 
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Physical Education Looks Ahead 


F.W. MARONEY, M.D. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


carried an announcement of the Yale-Harvard Boat 

Race to be held June 22, 1934, on the Thames 
River, New London, Connecticut.* The article stated that 
the Varsity race would begin at 7:45 p.m. and would be 
rowed downstream, that is, with the tide, which is an im- 
portant factor in all racing at New London. Those who 
study the tides and the effect of the moon can predict, to 
a certainty, years in advance, as to high and low tides. 

Any astronomer can accurately predict the year, 
month, day, hour, yes, minute, when Halley’s comet will 
next reappear, because astronomy, like other exact sci- 
ences, does not change. But no weather forecaster would 
dare promise clear skies or calm water for June 22, 1934, 
in New London, even though accurate prediction regard- 
ing tides is possible (and he would indeed be a magic 
astronomer who would predict to the hour or minute the 
return of his daughter from a college dance). Weather 
conditions change according to many factors and in the 
field of personal science, unforeseen and unexpected in- 
fluences are even more numerous. 

To look ahead, therefore, in physical education is inter- 
esting and challenging, because one man’s guess is almost 
as good as another’s. The things ahead, the promise of 
the future, either within the span of our own lifetime or 
in the great beyond, have always challenged the attention 
and interest of man. We have only to cite the prophets 
of Biblical time, the oracles of early Greek and Persian 
history, the animal sacrifices of peoples who were pleased 
to see propitious or discouraging signs in the entrails of 
the animals to prove this point. And even today fabulous 
sums of money are spent each year by people who take 
credence in the “magic” of the crystal, the guesses of card 
tricksters, palm readers, and seance conductors. That 
there may or may not be some truth in the claims of 
mental telepathy, clairvoyance, and spirit messages it is 
not my premise to discuss in this paper. I only mention 
them in passing to re-emphasize the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of seeing very far ahead. But we can and 
should ¢ry to look ahead, and insofar as we can do so, 
plan our physical education programs in the schools to 
meet conditions that do and will confront our pupils. 


|= ASSOCIATED PRESS of March 14, 1934, 


TIS axiomatic that legislation arises out of felt needs, 

and that laws are passed after the need for same has 
been brought to the attention of the legislators by an 
aroused electorate. Lately there has grown up a school 
of thought that proposes we mold civilization through a 





_ *A paper presented at the American Physical Education Asso- 
dation Convention, April, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio. 





process of education—that is, to fit the child for what 
will rather than for what may take place. There is, no 
doubt, considerable logic in this theory and perhaps it 
can be worked out, but in the meantime world affairs 
are changing rapidly as evidenced by the history made 
in this country since March 4, 1933. What will take 
place next year, three, five, ten years from now is largely 
guesswork and, therefore, it seems to me that we should 
offer education in general, and physical education in par- 
ticular, that will suit the boy or girl, man or woman for 
any situation or environment that may arise or exist. 

We study history in connection with the geography of 
nations so that we may understand racial feelings and 
animosities in working for world’s peace and a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of disputes over lands and countries. 
The World War was to have been a war to end all war 
and yet today, only sixteen years after the Armistice, we 
find Japan and Russia almost at the breaking point, 
France armed to the teeth, Germany seeking a larger 
army and navy, Austria hoping for the support of Italy 
to ward off the Nazi Movement in Austria as fostered 
by the Hitlerites of Germany. England plans to build 
up her navy, Poland is in readiness for either offensive 
or defensive war, and we, in the United States, hear on 
every side, “Build up the Navy to parity with England”; 
“Build up the air service’; “Strengthen our defenses.” 
No! not to prepare for another war, we are told, but 
just to be prepared in case anything may happen. But 
I will not continue along this line, interesting though it 
may be, and pertinent too, because war means man 
power, and man power connotes physical efficiency, 
vibrant health, and great morale. 

We all know that physical exercise or physical educa- 
tion was first used by the countries of old to prepare boys 
and men for the duties and responsibilities of soldierhood. 
One has only to read the Leonard or Rice histories of 
physical education to be cognizant of this philosophy as 
practiced by the youth in training. Jahn used physical 
education to arouse the youth of Germany to the need 
of physical fitness if they were to throw off the yoke of 
France and keep their country from being a passage way 
for the armies of Napoleon. The English training school 
for soldiers and officers at Aldershot emphasizes physical 
fitness. The academies at West Point and Annapolis have 
ideal equipments, teachers, and facilities for maintaining 
physical fitness. The youth of Russia, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan can be seen marching, drilling, and taking part 
in all phases of physical activity as a preparation of 
peace or war—it all depends upon your viewpoint. We 
in 1917 were shocked, dismayed, and disheartened by the 
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reports of the draft boards that rejected 331% per cent 
of the young men between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-one when presumably they should have been most 
fit for army service. We rallied to the cries of “It must 
never happen again” and “Lest we forget.” States vied 
with each other in passing permissive or mandatory legis- 
lation pertaining to physical education. Some thirty- 
seven states now have such laws on their statute books 
and roughly speaking 91 per cent of the school children 
in the United States come under the provision of these 
laws. 


OU ask me to look ahead with you to physical edu- 

cation in the public schools. But before we do so 
may we take a quick glance at physical education teach- 
ing today? I realize that it is easy to find fault and pick 
out instances of neglect or lack of equipment, of meagre 
supplies and poor teaching. Any exception is noticeable. 
Insull is no more a true representative of bankers and 
investors as a class than was Dillinger a truly American 
type. The gangster, crooked politician, racketeer, dis- 
honest banker, all get the front page. These are excep- 
tions. For one crook there are hundreds, yes, thousands 
of decent law-abiding citizens and for one lazy, indiffer- 
ent, poorly prepared, athletically mischievous teacher of 
physical education, there are hundreds, yes, thousands, 
who truly represent the profession. They are well trained, 
right minded, competent, loyal, and cooperative leaders 
of boys and girls. We should rid the profession of the 
poor teachers as the medical profession through its local, 
state, and national societies raises standards for admit- 
tance into that profession, and through its code of ethics, 
frowns upon, and in some instances prosecutes, the 
quacks and charlatans who prey upon the ignorance and 
superstition of people for their own profit. So, too, does 
the legal profession disbar ambulance chasers, dishonest 
jurists, and those who steal from their clients. Our pro- 
fession should protect itself likewise. 

During the past twenty years with an increasing re- 
spect for, and interest in, public education, there have 
been thousands of fine schools built in this country; 
schools well equipped with beautiful auditoriums, good 
classrooms, cafeterias, libraries, playrooms, gymnasia, 
and swimming pools. Colleges and schools have laid out 
and operated fine athletic fields, and cities have vied with 
each other in acquiring land for spacious ana serviceable 
playgrounds. The little “red” school house, the “red” 
largely of myth and fable, has given way to the con- 
solidated school; subject matter has been increased, 
teaching has improved, and children have received a 
broader and better education. Physical education teach- 
ers have been employed in large numbers owing to these 
enlarged programs. 

The new philosophy of physical education dealing with 
individual needs, healthful activity, joy in participation, 
pupil leadership, and so on, has gradually taken the place 
of the routine, cut and dried program of a half century 
ago. Physical education has progressed, and up to the 
time of the depression, with its curtailment of finances 
for school purposes, few, if any, would have thought of 
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questioning the need for directed physical activity in 
school system. But, now, with the challenge of t Y 
leagues, chamber of commerce proposals, the “get hag 
to the fundamentals” advocates, and the “teach them th 
three ‘R’s’” critics, we are in a position where Wwe m 
hold fast to the place we have earned in the education 
family, and we must look ahead in public school physicg 
education and plan for the future. The parents Of the 
pupils and the patrons of the schools are vexed anq Wor. 
ried over taxes. They have not lost their interest and 
faith in public education, but they are vitally interestaj 
in lower taxes through the elimination of things that ate 
not absolutely essential in education. They want their 
children to be healthy and happy, to be honest and indus. 
trious, and to be prepared to be self-supporting, They 
want them to be mentally alert and to rise in the life a 
the community. For such preparation they are Willing 
to be taxed. We of this profession believe physical ey. 
cation is essential in such preparation, but we must give 
full value to the taxpayers if we are to retain their sup 
port. 






NDER these circumstances what can we do? Firg. 
I think we should recognize that all program dite. 
tors seem to fall naturally into three groups: 

Ist. Those who lose faith in the profession, g¢ 
panicky, teach without confidence or planning for th 
future, and lose morale. 

2nd. Those who believe that all is well; that we ar 
holding our own, times are bad now, but they are bound 
to be better, so let us sit tight and hope for the best. 

3rd. Those who really look ahead and plan for the fu. 
ture while doing their best in the present. 

With the first and second groups, I shall not deal, 
They are in my opinion negative. This is a time fo 
progress, and progress is not made by those who have lost 
faith, by those who are static. The third group is the 
dynamo on which we must rely for the current, the power, 
to carry us forward. To the members of this group, | 
suggest a plan, not as “the” plan, not as the best plan, 
but one I hope will merit consideration and approval. 

1. A National Academy of Health and Physical Edv 
cation. 

2. A national survey of the schools and colleges train- 
ing teachers for the field of health and physical educ- 
tion. 

3. Astudy within our own group to evaluate tests ani 
measurements in physical education. 

’4,. Summer recreation camps. 

5. A more adequate use of public school buildings. 

6. Demonstrations. 

7. An enlarged athletic policy. 

8. A more adequate budget to support the program. 

9. An improved morale among the teachers in ou! 








profession. 

Item I. A National Academy of Health and Phys 
ical Education.—The United States Government through 
its academies at Annapolis and West Point sets the stant: 
ards for naval and military performances in the United 
States. Schools, colleges, and state units giving course 
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in naval OF military training are guided and directed by 
accepted procedure. The instruction of the soldier or 
gilor is the same throughout the country, on the high 
seas, oF in foreign lands. There is a uniformity of com- 
mand, standards of performance, and methods for achiev- 
ing same. In physical education today, we have almost 
as many systems as we have schools of training. We have 
a polyglot nomenclature. We have programs that vary 
‘rom “give them the ball and let them play” to highly 
organized programs with good planning, fine teaching, 
and outstanding performance. I recommend that the 
United States Government organize a National Academy 
jor Health and Physical Education with a four-year 
course of instruction and practice in these important 
elds. I would have one man and one woman qualify by 
competitive examination in each state for admittance, 
and upon graduation, I would have them assigned to 
their respective state departments of education to work 
with the state directors of health and physical education 
for a period not to exceed three years. In this way, I 
believe we could obtain a national unity in the essential 
features of our program. In addition, there would be the 
stimulus of youth with its unspoiled enthusiasm; there 
would be constant acquiring of new material and method, 
tried, tested and approved by the National Academy. 

Item II. A National Survey of the Schools and Col- 
leges Training Teachers for the Field of Health and 
Physical Education.—At present we have over four hun- 
dred institutions offering major courses in physical edu- 
cation. Some are excellent, others good, some are fair, 
others poor. I would not recommend that we abolish all 
of these private, state college, or university schools of 
physical education, but I would recommend a national 
survey of these training schools. I know that there is a 
survey now being conducted under the sponsorship of 
the State Directors Society of Physical Education, but 
it seems to me that for us to survey our own schools is 
comparable to a patient diagnosing his own illness and 
then prescribing treatment for himself. We need a na- 
tional survey of our teacher-training institutions under 
a foundation such as the Carnegie Foundation (which 
did the epoch-making survey of the Medical Schools in 
1910). We need a survey of buildings and grounds, 
equipment, facilities, staff, courses of study, and so on; 
a survey that would be fair and honest, a survey that 
would recognize strength in a small institution, as well as 
weakness in a department functioning under the protec- 
tion of a large university. No institution that is sound 
would object to being properly surveyed and classified, 
and none other could receive approval from the National 
Association. All schools and colleges training teachers in 
physical education should be classified A, B, or C as are 
the medical schools. 

Item III. A Study within Our Own Group to Evalu- 
ate Fundamental Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education—1I understand the difficulties involved and, 
like you, I know of the National Recreation Tests, the 
Rogers, Brace, McCloy, MacCurdy, Cozens, and other 
tests formulated by city systems. I realize, too, that a 
telatively small part of our program lends itself to ob- 
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jective measurements, while the really valuable items, 
such as skill, cooperation, courage, character, and proper 
attitudes are subjective and difficult, if not impossible, to 
measure accurately. But many superintendents and prin- 
cipals insist that we give the pupils marks or grades in 
physical education. It has been said that we ofttimes 
grade on the factors of docility and attendance. Some 
claim that teachers’ judgment is the most important fac- 
tor. In many school systems classification and achieve- 
ment tests are used as a basis for grading, while in others, 
no tests at all are used. Again I state that the problem 
is difficult. Perhaps it is impossible to solve but at least 
we can have a national committee of public school di- 
rectors, supervisors, and teachers study the problem and 
report to the National Association so that the educators 
will know our position and recommendations, so that we, 
ourselves, may have the benefit of this judgment. 

Item IV. Summer Recreation Camps.—Alexander 
Dumas has written: “If I were king of France I wouldn’t 
allow any child under twelve years to come into a town. 
Till then the youngsters would have to live in the open 
—out in the sun, in the fields, in the woods, in company 
with dogs and horses, face to face with nature, which 
strengthens the bodies, lends intelligence to the under- 
standing, gives poetry to the soul, and arouses in them a 
curiosity which is more valuable to education than all 
the grammar books in the world.” 

The public schools are in operation, during normal 
times, for a term of nine to ten months. During July 
and August they are closed. A relatively small group of 
children uses recreational facilities provided by the city. 
The well-to-do or moderately well-to-do parents send their 
children to private summer camps. Some go to Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., boy scout, or girl scout camps. For the great 
majority there is a period of let-down—a lazy, shiftless 
period. I would have every city and town set up model 
camps for all of the pupils from the eighth to the twelfth 
grades inclusive. These camps should be near the cities. 
They could be supported as the schools are supported. The 
children would appreciate green grass, trees, birds, and 
flowers. Their education in this environment should be 
largely physical and social, stressing outdoor activities and 
interests, and a sharing of responsibility in a community 
life. 


Governor Harry Moore of New Jersey recently stated 
that the prison population in his state had increased 79 
per cent in the past ten years, and Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York State, within a month, made the 
statement that there was a yearly increase of 10 per cent 
in the admittances to the mental institutions of New York 
State. I do not claim that a two-week, four-week, or two- 
month training in a well organized and humanely admin- 
istered vacation school camp would in itself cut down the 
crime increase or the rapidly increasing number of young 
and old who are mentally maladjusted, but I do believe 
that such an experiment, while costly at first, would soon 
pay dividends in happier, healthier children; children 
whose experience at camp had taught self-confidence, 
respect for rights of others, responsibility and cooperation 
in community living, in a way not possible in regular 
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school hours. Children who have learned these lessons, 
and particularly respect for the rights of others, do not 
turn to crime in later life, and maladjustment cases can 
be recognized early and proper treatment suggested. Does 
not this investment seem worth while? 

Item V. A More Adequate Use of Public School 
Buildings —The public school plants are built and main- 
tained at public expense. They represent large invest- 
ments in money. I believe that they should be more 
widely used by the taxpayers themselves. Programs can 
and should be formulated for the boys and girls who are 
working, and for parents who would enjoy and profit 
physically and socially by taking part in athletic, game, 
dancing, and aquatic activities. Also, they could take 
part in amateur dramatics, music organizations, and the 
games adapted to their age and ability levels. 

Item VI. Demonstrations—Fifty years ago the influ- 
ence of the German Turners through their physical edu- 
cation activities, demonstrations, and gymnastic contests 
influenced many city governments to introduce physical 
education into the public schools. Let us not lose sight of 
the fact that the educators and city officials of those 
days were influenced by what they saw the pupils and 
young adults of the Turnvereins doing in the field of ac- 
tivity. They saw marching, drills, apparatus exercises, 
games, athletics, and dancing. They saw joyous partici- 
pation, keen interest, and healthy competition. They 
wanted the benefits of that program given to their chil- 
dren. I pause to ask you if it is not necessary and expedi- 
ent to again emphasize demonstrations, field days, play 
days, athletic meets, and contests for hundreds, yes, 
thousands of children rather than to be satisfied with high 
school athletic contests alone, contests in which only a 
very small percentage of the student body takes part? I 
do not decry the competitive high school team any more 
than I would criticize an honorary scholarship society 
in high school or a Phi Beta Kappa award for outstand- 
ing achievement in college, providing there is a full pro- 
gram of studies and excellent instruction in the same for 
every boy and girl enrolled in the school. But the high 
school athletic teams should represent the peak of the 
program, a program in which every pupil in the school 
has opportunities for body building, plays, games, ath- 
letics, and aquatics suited to his individual needs. Too 
often the team is the end and all. 

We can, and should, keep the parents and the general 
public advised of our program by giving a live, active, 
interesting, inspiring, and recreative group of exercises to 
the pupils. We should lead and teach so that they will 
enjoy their gymnasium, athletic, game, and aquatic ac- 
tivities. We should give a wealth of material and ample 
opportunity to enjoy participation. In doing this each 
pupil will be a satisfied customer. He will tell his friends, 
neighbors, parents, and other relatives about his activ- 
ities. He, the satisfied customer, will do more good in the 
field of desirable propaganda for physical education than 
any other force in the community. After all, however, 
he is an individual and his effectiveness is somewhat 
limited. I maintain that to assemble all these individuals 
and give mass demonstrations is not only good salesman- 
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ship, it is sound educationally. Every pu 
part of a whole, a whole which is worth 
his parents and his friends. He has been able to ¢ 
tribute something for the benefit of his school, Jp Bs 
ique he has profited by the necessary exerci nn 
° S€ obtained 
through practice. In character he has gained jn self 
respect. Are not these worth while? ; 

Item VII. An Enlarged Athletic Policy.—Provige 
every pupil with mass, group, and individual instruction 
in game and athletic skills. Support athletics for aj] in 
enlarged programs. Make the inspired slogan of the 
Women’s Section of the N.A.A.F., “A game for every 
child and every child in a game,” a working Policy, Py 
athletics on the same basis as school auditorium EXerCises 
and do away with all admission fees for pupils and adults 
The citizens support the program of physical education 
including athletics. Then why should they pay to see 
this phase of the program in operation? A relatively smal] 
allocation of school funds for suits, supplies, and travel. 
ing expenses would do away with the admission fees ang 
make the games more truly democratic. You ask how 
about the fees for officials? My answer is that these, too, 
should be provided for in the athletic budget. Make run. 
ning, jumping, throwing, and climbing popular by pro. 
viding good teaching and adequate facilities. 

Item VIII. A More Adequate Budget to Support the 
Program.—I am in sympathy with the policy of a school 
budget being made up to take care of the schools as q 
whole, based upon the enrollment of pupils. Whether the 
budget is proposed by the central office and then sub. 
mitted to the principals and special! department heads or 
the reverse of this procedure, where the principals and 
special department heads submit a statement of their 
needs to the central office, is not pertinent to this paper. 
But in setting up the budget in either the central office or 
the principal’s office, I suggest a minimum of ten dollars 
a year for each pupil to adequately support the program. 
In simple arithmetic this would mean one dollar a month, 
twenty-five cents a week, or five cents a day. This amount 
of money would, if properly used, insure the following: 
THE PERSONNEL: 

1. A director who, by training and experience, is 
fitted to plan all phases of this work, direct his associates, 
supervise teaching, represent his department to his super- 
iors, the patrons of the schools, and the general public. 

2. A teaching corps that is specially trained, that is 
loyal, trustworthy, willing to learn in service, and anxious 
to serve the needs of the community. 

3. A staff of physicians, nurses, dentists, and other 
health workers who are effective and who are in sympathy 
with the health program as a whole. 
THE PROGRAM: 

1. A medical examination at least once a year fot 
every pupil. 

2. Supplementary examinations and an adequate fol- 
low-up procedure for all pupils who are found to be in 
need of remedial care or operative relief. 

3. Dental and eye examinations by specialists at least 
once a year for every pupil, with follow-up care empha- 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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LEE H. FERGUSON, M.D. 


Director Health Service, Western Reserve University; 
Chairman, Tuberculosis Committee, American Student 
Health Association 


T MAY seem a bit strange for me to talk to this group 
on “Tuberculosis and Physical Activity.”* I feel sure 
you all have regarded tuberculosis as a disease which 

required long periods of inactivity to cure and that the 
typical picture you have in mind of it is that of a person 
emaciated, fever-stricken, bed-ridden, and with a con- 
stant cough. Unfortunately this picture is still true in 
some cases, but it is not so common as formerly. 

We do not wait now for the symptoms mentioned to 
make a diagnosis of tuberculosis, but through the X-ray 
and other means we can detect slight changes in the 
lungs months or even years before any symptoms de- 
velop. It is not uncommon to see cases of active tuber- 
culosis with no cough, no loss of weight, no fever, and 
no lung signs whatever. We have all the means at our 
disposal to find the disease and cure it before the patient 
ever gets sick. 

In addition to the means for early discovery we have 
also found ways of resting the infected lung while the 
patient goes on with his regular duties. These two things, 
early discovery and local collapse treatment, have per- 
mitted us to give our tuberculosis patients very much 
more physical activity than formerly and still not jeop- 
ardize their ultimate recovery. 

Thus the problem now in tuberculosis is not entirely 
one of rest, but rather how can we accurately gauge the 
exact amount of physical activity which is suitable for 
a given case. Naturally this varies with every individual 
and I can only hope in this paper to give you some 
fundamental principles on which to base your judgment. 
I shall limit what I have to say entirely to pulmonary 
infections. 


E MUST distinguish at the very beginning between 
the childhood type of tuberculosis and the adult 
type. In childhood ordinarily the disease is quite harm- 
less. There may be an extensive pneumonic process at 
first, but this subsides promptly and eventually all that 
is left are some calcified nodules either in the periphery 
of the lung or in the hilus regions. If a person has a 
positive tuberculin reaction and the X-ray shows calcified 
nodules, the diagnosis of healed childhood tuberculosis 
is made. 
Now the question comes up at once as to whether a 
person who has a healed childhood lesion is more or less 





*A paper presented before the Therapeutic Section at the American 
Physical Education Association Convention, April, 1934, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Physical Activity 


susceptible to a reinfection of the adult type than one 
who has never been infected. Dr. J. A. Myers of Min- 
nesota feels that the early infection, though healed, only 
makes a person more likely to contract the serious adult 
type. Others feel the childhood lesion has vaccinated 
him against the tubercle bacillus and he has some meas- 
ure of immunity to reinfection. There is no answer at 
present to this. 

In general it is not necessary to limit in any way the 
activities of students who show healed childhood tuber- 
culosis. It is well to remember, however, two things in 
connection with these cases. First, through lowered vital- 
ity or acute infection they may reactivate the lesion 
and develop the more serious adult type of the disease. 
To prevent this they should have lung examinations at 
least twice a year and also during “colds” especially 
when cough is present. They should have an X-ray 
check annually while in school. 

Secondly, we should constantly keep in mind thai 
every case of childhood tuberculosis has been in contact 
with the tubercle bacillus at some time and a careful 
investigation should be made of the family to see if there 
is any tuberculosis present. In this way we may often 
pick up an open case of tuberculosis in a father or 
mother, brother or sister. 


EXT let us pass to the adult type of tuberculosis. 

This is much more serious and means a process 
which involves the lung tissue itself. There may be an 
actual destruction of tissue producing cavities or simply 
an infiltration with more or less fibrosis and calcification. 
In general the extent and severity of the disease are what 
determine the amount of physical activity which may be 
undertaken. If the lesion is slight and entirely arrested, 
moderate exercise may be engaged in. If it is severe and 
extensive with no signs of healing, a complete rest is 
indicated. 

Once the diagnosis of the adult type of tuberculosis 
has been made the question of physical activity becomes 
most important and should be decided only by the doctor 
in charge. Ordinarily we do not recommend athletics 
or strenuous exercise of any kind for students with this 
type of the disease. When the lesion has been entirely 
healed for two or more years a person can engage in 
ordinary physical activity, but usually it is best to avoid 
the more strenuous things. 

You will be interested to know that last semester we 
had four students in Western Reserve with one lung 
collapsed by the injection of air into the pleural cavity. 
They were all carrying on normal college work and with 
one exception did very well. On account of reduced vital 
capacity, physical activity must be carefully regulated. 
One of our cases developed an extension of the process 
in his other lung due to overexertion and lack of sleep. 

(Continued on Page 46) 





NY ADEQUATE discus- 
A sion of this subject neces- 

sitates a sketch at least 
of the historical background of 
our educational system and some 
analysis of the economic and so- 
cial significance of the New Deal.* With these facts in 
mind it may be possible to see with some degree of clear- 
ness the relation of the New Deal to the problems of 
education. 

The United States public school system is perhaps the 
most characteristic and certainly one of the most out- 
standing achievements of the American civilization. 
Moreover, it may be said to constitute the largest single 
enterprise of the American people. It employs as teach- 
ers more than a million men and women, while twenty- 
eight million boys and girls this year attended the public 
schools of the nation. In short, approximately one-fourth 
of the entire population of the country is engaged di- 
rectly in the business of education every year, while 
every home where there are children is concerned with 
its welfare. 

Public education is not peculiar to America. Of the 
sixty-seven nations listed in the yearbook, sixty-five have 
some sort of public school system. Only two nations (Bhu- 
tan and Arabia) are without it. Yet the American 
system is unique in that it provides for universal free 
education, not only through the grades and high school 
but through the college and university as well. In this 
respect the United States has departed from the systems 
of the old world and in so doing has undertaken a daring 
experiment of vast social significance. What has been 
the result? 

In 1930 the Commissioner of Education reported 
1,237,000 men and women in the colleges of the country, 
while in the other countries of the world combined there 
were only 900,000 men and women in college. The United 
States with 5 per cent of the population of the world 
had 30 per cent more youths in college than did the 
other 95 per cent of the inhabitants of the world. It is 
surely more than a coincidence that concomitant with 
unprecedented opportunities there was unprecedented 
wealth, for America at that time had approximately one- 
half the gold of all the world. Throughout the history 
of public education there has been increasing emphasis 
on the sort of training that would make possible the 
development of the natural 
resources of the country. The 
influence of the school has 
been felt in mine, in field, 
and in factory whence has 
sprung the great wealth of 


*A paper presented before the 
Southern District Convention of the 
American Physical Education As- 
sociation, March, 1934, at New 


Orleans, La. 
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O. C. CARMICHAEL 


President, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 


President Carmichael says that under the New Deal “.. . 

. there are vast opportunities for community organiza- 
tion and recreation which will require the kind of service the 
physical educator is best equipped to give. 
tional objective of cooperation, which must be emphasized and 
taught throughout the schools, may be developed perhaps more 
through the physical education program than through any other 
single feature of the schools. This one objective presents a 
particularly challenging opportunity to the physica! educator.” 





the New Deal 


the nation. Any history of the 
economic development of Amer. 
ica that fails to take this fact 
into account consequently falls 
short of comprehending its full 
significance. 

In order to get clearly in mind the full meaning of 
public education itself it is necessary to recall jts 
growth from the town schools of New England, the par. 
ish schools of the Middle Atlantic, and the pauper schools 
of the South which constituted the school systems of 
century ago. From these and other small beginnings q 
unified integrated system gradually emerged. The issues 
affecting this development were fought out at the Polls 
from year to year and from decade to decade as the 
ideal of free public education from the kindergarten 
through the university was gradually realized. Bitte 
was the fight too as it was waged in the political arena, 
on the stump, and on the floors of legislative assemblies, 
The mid-western solon who a few decades ago declared 
in an impassioned address that when he died he wanted 
on his tomb this simple epitaph: “Here lies an enemy 
of public education,” is an illustration of how bitter the 
fight has been. 

The story of this epic struggle during the past one 
hundred years is the most romantic to be found in the 
annals of American history. The public school system 
of today is the result of the efforts of men and women 
possessed of great vision and undaunted courage who 
sought to make real the slogan “Every child an equal 
chance.” Despite the many brilliant achievements of the 
past century in other lines, the American public school 
system stands as the greatest monument to American 
genius and idealism. 

In recent years, due to the effects of the depression, it 
has been attacked from every side. The conservatives, 
who have never really believed in it, have raised their 
voices against it on the platform and in the press. Anti- 
tax groups and economy leagues have howled their pro- 
tests against the cost of education. The methods, prac- 
tices, and results of the system have been called in 
question. Indeed the principle itself has been declared 
unsound. Education on the upper levels should be con- 
sidered a luxury to be paid for by those who wish it, 
according to men in high position. These attacks made 
in a time of great economic distress and general confu- 
sion were effective. Budgets 
were slashed and _ schools 
were closed for lack of funds 
to operate. In fact, the very 
foundations of the system 
were seriously weakened 
through shaking the faith of 
the masses in the program. 

To be specific, then some 
2,000,000 children were 


Moreover, the na- 
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hrown out of school through shortened terms and the pay 
S ieachers reduced many places 40 to 50 per cent. Last 
0 


September the sum of $40,000,000 was due teachers for 
services already rendered and a total of $368,000,000 
was cut from the school budget within two years. Ap- 
ropriations to colleges were reduced in some instances 
ae" as 70 per cent. In the summer of 1933, our 
public school system faced probably the most serious 
crisis in its history. It was lacking not only in financial 
but in moral support as well. The collapse of the whole 
program seemed imminent. ‘The morale of those en- 
gaged in education was low. Altogether 
the outlook was dark. 


UCH was the picture when the New 
G Dea! began to make itself felt in 
the fall of 1933. The revival of eco- 
nomic life resulted in taxes being paid 
more promptly, a factor which pro- 
vided some support for the schools. 
The Public Works Administration had 
spent more than $20,000,000 by De- 
cember, 1933, on school buildings. 
Many millions more were spent on im- 
provements of grounds and buildings 
through the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. Then there were direct grants 
from the Federal Government for vocational and adult 
education and for nursery schools. Emergency scholar- 
ship aid was granted to students who wished to attend 
college and finally several millions of dollars were ap- 
propriated directly to states for the purpose of keeping 
the schools open. 

Along with these direct benefits to education came in- 
creased responsibility. One hundred thousand children 
were turned out of factories through changes in regula- 
tions affecting child labor. Through shortened hours 
the adults were given much more leisure necessitating 
an expanded adult education program. Commissioner 
Zook said recently: “I am convinced that the schools of 
the future must be for men and women as well as boys 
and girls.” 

The changes brought about by the New Deal are 
having a definite effect on the objectives of education. 
Because of rapidly changing economic and industrial con- 
ditions, the narrow vocational aim is receiving less and 
less attention. A more general training and an all-round 
development are beginning to appear as more desirable 
objectives. The spirit of competition in the business 
world is being curbed by the codes, and cooperation is 
supplanting it to a very large extent. This, with its 
consequent effect on the economic life, should certainly 
have an effect on the spirit of the school program. There 
must undoubtedly be more emphasis on training for 
leisure-time activities. 

These direct effects on the education program occa- 
sioned by the New Deal and the changes which it has 
wrought are no more important than the indirect effects 
which are seen in the spirit of the New Deal. The recog- 
nition on the part of the Federal Government of its 
functions as a social agency has profound significance 








Here is a duty for physical educators 
outlined by President Carmichael in this 
article: “Character development, recog- 
nized now more than heretofore as the re- 
sponsibility of the school, may be achieved 
through group activity as in no other way. 
This group activity, through recreation in 
all its forms, may be a means to developing 
a more vital social mindedness. What is 
more needed to make the New Deal suc- 
ceed, than a vital sense of social respon- 
sibility? This sense can be developed in 
adults as well as in boys and girls through 
the physical education program of the 
community and the schools.” 
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for education. The promotion of the general welfare 
is now seen to include education. Mr. Zook says: 
“It seems to me very clear that the hope of revitalizing, 
readjusting, and bringing back to full vigor again all of 
our social institutions, including the schools, is in the 
background of the Administration’s program.” 

This raises the question of the possible permanence 
of Federal aid for education. A review of the history 
of education indicates that following each of the great 
depressions there was increased interest in and support 
of education. The beginnings of the present Bureau of 
Education were made in 1838 fol- 
lowing the panic of 1837. Similarly 
in 1862, shortly after the great de- 
pression of 1857, the Morrill Act was 
passed, providing for land-grant col- 
leges. The influence of this one act 
on the educational, agricultural, and 
industrial development of the nation is 
incalculable. A fact which is not gen- 
erally known is that in 1874, in the 
midst of the great panic which began 
in 1873, a bill, providing $77,000,000 
for support of education, was passed 
by the United States Senate two suc- 
cessive years but was defeated in the 
House. Again in 1887 the Agricultural 
Experiment Station program was set up by Federal en- 
actment. The Smith-Hughes and Lever Acts in 1914 and 
1917 and the acts providing for military training in col- 
leges and vocational rehabilitation, passed in 1920, are 
further instances of Federal support for education. It is 
impossible to secure equality of opportunity without it. 
Ten dollars tax on each $1,000 of property in one state 
would result in $58 per capita for the education of the 
children of that state, while in another state the same tax 
would provide $475 per capita for its children, almost ten 
times as much as in the weakest state. The New Deal, 
with its effort to equalize the opportunities for the great 
mass of American citizens, will doubtless comprehend in 
its program Federal provision for the education of the 
youth of the nation. 


| geron with the new attitude on the part of the 
public and the government toward education and 
the increased support for it, which is in prospect, come 
tremendous new responsibilities for the educator. He 
must understand the social and economic significance 
of the new order and must be prepared to make the 
adjustments necessary in order to meet the new burdens 
which are imposed on the schools. 

Educational objectives must necessarily be modified 
to meet the changing needs and demands of society under 
the régime of the New Deal. In other words, the edu- 
cator will need as never before a vital philosophy of the 
social significance of education, a philosophy which will 
dominate his thinking not only in the classroom but out- 
side as well. This understanding of the fundamental im- 
portance of education as a means of adjusting to the new 
order is more necessary to the educator than facts or 

(Continued on Page 44) 








Note.—This program was given on June 9, 1934, over Radio 
Station WNEW, Newark, N.J., and was arranged for by Charles 
J. Schneider, Publicity Chairman of the Newark Physical Educa- 
tion Association. Mr. Schneider introduced the broadcast. 


Introduction 


REETING his pupils, the master asked: “What 
would you learn of me?” And the reply came: 


“How shall we care for our bodies? How shall 
we rear our children? How shall we work together? 
How shall we live with our fellowmen? How shall we 
play? For what ends shall we live?” And the teacher 
pondered these words and sorrow was in his heart, for 
his own learning touched not these things. 

This story of the old master has served as a guide 
to our little group of physical educators, gathered about 
this microphone this afternoon. Seated with us is the 
Director of the Physical Education Department of the 
City of Newark, Mr. Randall D. Warden; Miss Wini- 
fred Pearce, teacher of physical education of the Girls’ 
Department at South Side High School; Mr. Harry Sar- 
gent, Head of the Physical Education Department at 
Central High School; Mr. William Hofer, President of 
the N.P.S.A.A., and myself as interlocutor, Charles J. 
Schneider, Publicity Chairman of the Newark Physical 
Education Association. 

This program has been planned from the parent and 
child angle. In compiling these questions, it has been 
our effort to produce a response on a variety of topics 
in the field of physical education. If, when we are 
through, you have a question that pertains to physical 
education and sports in our schools, write to Mr. Ran- 
dall D. Warden, Board of Education Building, Newark, 
N.J., and you will receive a prompt and ready reply. 

The scene here in the studio shows us seated around 
this microphone. To me falls the honor of representing 
the parent and child. I shall ask the questions. The 
people here about me will answer them to the best of 
their ability in the short time allowed. 


The Program 


Question I—Mr. Warden, as a taxpayer, overburdened 
with high taxes to maintain our city government and 
the public schools, may I ask why we cannot do without 
physical education? 

Answer—To this question, the average man in the 
street, without much thought, might possibly answer: 
“Ves, of course we can do without physical education.” 
But wait! Does this man have all the facts on which 
to base a judgment? 

First, does he realize that physical education was 
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made compulsory by many states enacting special laws 
for this purpose, because of the large percentage of young 
people growing to manhood with physical weakness 
which were being neglected? This was discovered in the 
late World War when the army undertook to fill its 
ranks with able-bodied soldiers. Right at the present 
time “More of the children in the public schools wij 
go to state hospitals than will graduate from Colleges 
and universities.” 

Second, does the man in the street know that the race 
will inevitably deteriorate under the changed conditions 
of life in our large cities which now is very different 
from the early pioneer life of our people when the vigor. 
ous work of the countryside and the farm took care of 
the physical development of the children? If we are to’ 
survive as a people, we must get vigor and strength 
and vitality through suitable physical exercise. 

Third, does this man know that the scientists who 
have made a deep study of education agree that boys 
and girls need physical education in the same proportion 
as they need mental and moral education to make well- 
rounded, worthy, and able-bodied citizens of the state? 
The great civilization of the ancient Greeks was founded 
on this philosophy and to quote but one of the great 
writers on education, Montaigne: “It is not enough to 
fortify the soul of a child; you must make his muscles 
strong.” 

© @e 

Question II.—Mr. Sargent, it is a long time since | 
was a member of a gym class. Will you tell me what 
goes on in one of your classes? 

Answer.—Why, Mr. Schneider, I daresay that if you 
came back into one of my classes, you would find your- 
self very much at home. After about three minutes for 
dressing, the boys run as fast as they can go to the gym 
floor. Of course, there are some slow-pokes. Ties will 
get in a hard knot, and shoe laces do break. For four 
or five minutes everybody has a grand time; balls fly 
around; apparatus is as full of swingers and jumpers 
and climbers as it can hold, all letting off steam. All 
this means that opportunity is being given to change 
from the purely mental activity of the classroom to a 
muscular activity. They are warming up muscles, getting 
circulation started, and preparing to think in terms of 
muscular action. 

Roll call is by squads with opportunity given for 
student leadership and responsibility. The most efficient 
organization in the world in moving and handling men 
in the mass is the army; so I shamelessly copy theif 
way of spacing the boys on the floor and give them five 
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eight minutes of exercises without any apparatus; 
rk which stresses exactness of execution; prompt obe- 
ps good posture; and which employs those large 


cot of the trunk which are apt to be neglected if 
5 purely sport program is used. Dry? Of course it’s 


| So is the multiplication table. 

Then the boys set out the apparatus to be used that 
day under direction of the squad leaders. If we are 
working on new exercises, I set the exercise (yes, I still 

can). A better way 1s to have the selected leaders do 
t and the boys work in turn with help from the leaders. 
Here is where the backward, awkward, or timid boy 
has most attention paid to his needs. This takes from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 

Now for the fun! With regard to the size ofthe class, 
| divide them into teams and for ten to twelve minutes 
we play some game, preferably of the relay type, where 
each boy must take his part regardless of ability. Oh! 
Qh! Time’s up. Class dismissed. 

eee 

Question III —Miss Pearce, what is your feeling about 
interscholastic athletics for girls? 

Answer —I am an ardent disbeliever, of course, as is 
any teacher of physical education who has the best 
interests of her girls at heart. The’ emotional instability 
of the adolescent girl must not be increased by the strain 
and nervous excitement attendant upon interscholastic 
athletics. 

eee 

Question IV.—What do you recommend in their place, 
Miss Pearce? 

Answer —The ideal program in athletics for girls is 
the emphasis not on a few girls trained for spectacle 
athletics but rather on every girl taking part in some 
sport. Never have there been so many interesting games 
to play, requiring very little equipment, producing the 
greatest amount of fun and enjoyment. Mass tennis can 
be taught very effectively in the gymnasium to large 
classes—the technique of the different strokes and serves 
demonstrated and practiced. 

For minor sports, the related games of deck tennis, 
badminton, hand tennis, and table tennis are all fine 
games, worthy of a place in any curriculum, especially 
valuable as post-school-age activities. With hockey in the 
fall, serviceball or volleyball and basketball for the win- 
ter months, archery and tennis in the spring, every girl 
can find a game in which she can spend some of her 
young enthusiasm. This program may culminate in inter- 
class or intergroup contests or, if the social contacts with 
other schools are desired, in play days in which girls from 
each school are on the same team, competing against 
similar teams. We like to believe that sterling qualities 
are acquired through the playing of games. Certainly 
enthusiasm and fun are present and if as has been said, 
“A joyful mind is half of health,” then, through a pro- 
gram of this sort, the school life of a girl is made happier 
and healthier, and her after-school life richer in retro- 
spect. 

e@ee 

Question V.—Mr. Warden, may I ask, as a parent, 

what do my boy and girl acquire from their daily lessons 
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in physical education and would they be missed if they 
were omitted? 

Answer.—Your boy and girl, attending the Newark 
Public Schools, have the advantage of a graded course 
in physical education which begins in the first year of 
their school life and carries on to the last year in high 
school. 

The pupil starts with rhythm games and story plays 
which hold his interest and develop his sense of rhythm 
and tend to teach him to control his actions and emo- 
tions. He progresses from these to simple group games 
which can be played in the classroom or on the play- 
ground. These give him relief from long periods of sitting 
at the desk, give him exercise, and increase his interest 
in school life. 

About the fourth year, he begins to obey definite com- 
mands. He learns simple tactics which are used to aid in 
organizing groups of larger numbers. It is through tactics 
that we learn to control crowds, prevent congestion, di- 
rect traffic, etc. About this time, too, he begins to be 
given remedial exercises which are definite formal move- 
ments to benefit muscle growth and to give good posture 
to the body. At this time, too, he is made conscious of 
certain health habits which, if he learns to follow, will 
benefit his health throughout life. 

He goes to the gymnasium around the fifth year where 
he is brought in contact with a world of wonderful things 
: . vaulting horses . . . climbing ropes . . . in- 
clined ladders . . . flying rings . . . parallel bars . . . 
wonderful, delightful apparatus! Also he is taught vari- 
ous sports, team games, and athletics. The normal boy 
and girl experience a keen delight in these things. They 
love to jump, to climb, to tumble over strange objects 
and play the games. This urge is undoubtedly traceable 
to the heritage of the race and like Tarzan they cry out 
in sheer joy at their physical strength and mastery of 
stunts. 

In the gymnasium the pupil is taught, besides the use 
of apparatus, skills in dancing, skills in various team 
games, how to run and jump, dive, throw, catch, kick, 
and one hundred other skills which will aid the youth 
to take care of himself under all conditions where quick 
thinking and quick reactions are necessary. In the gym, 
too, he learns first aid . . . how to revive a fainting 
person, or to meet other emergencies. 

Throughout all his lessons in the gymnasium he is 
given and taught the spirit of fun and enjoyment which 
makes for interest and is a great factor in education. I 
think you will agree that your boy and girl would de- 
cidedly be the losers if they were deprived of their daily 
lesson in physical education. 

eee 

Question VI.—Mr. Sargent, what sports do you think 
will prove of value to my boy and yours after they have 
finished school and have reached, say, thirty years of 
age? 

Answer—Those sports, Mr. Schneider, that are not 
highly organized, that do not take expensive equipment, 
that do not require many players or that may be enjoyed 
alone or with one companion, that do not involve much 
or any running, whose rules are so simple and so well 
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known that one can always find a playmate. That lets 
out football, basketball, nearly all baseball except “One 
O’ Cat” and the track athletics. Don’t, however, think 
that these sports have no place in school life or in young 
manhood. But, unfortunately our boys won’t be young 
men for, long, and the other program therefore should 
not be overlooked. 

I should suggest swimming, golf, tennis, hiking, arch- 
ery, horseback riding, canoeing, volleyball as meeting the 
requirements I have suggested. You can supply a dozen 
others. I am glad to say that the fundamentals of these 
sports with some exceptions are being taught in our 
schools. We give a good deal of attention to the basic 
skills of tennis, archery, volleyball, and handball. 

eee 

Question VII.—Mr. Sargent, a moment ago you said 
that football and what we are pleased to call the varsity 
sports have little carry-over value; but that they do have 
a place in school life. Will you explain just what you 
mean? 

Answer.—Not only in school life do they have a place 
but in community life as well. Without, perhaps, knowing 
why they are doing it but to satisfy an inward urge to 
witness the great spectacles that are provided by varsity 
sports, citizens of communities all over the country have 
erected great sport arenas where such spectacles may be 
staged and where the citizens may witness them. Why 
are they willing to burden themselves with this expense? 
In the first place they recognize that there are pupils 
more gifted and skillful to whom sports of an intramural 
character would prove an insufficient challenge. They 
would not require the best physical efforts of such young 
men nor would they supply sufficient outlet for that spark 
of artistry in them which we know as the “competitive 
spirit.” In the second place, also perhaps without knowing 
it, they are providing for their own emotional satisfac- 
tion. 

The effect of athletics as a spectacle is comparable to 
the effect of the drama. The audience at the drama puts 
itself in imagination in the places of the players on the 
stage before them and thinks of itself, individually, as do- 
ing those things and experiencing those emotions which 
are being enacted as the drama unfolds. Sorrow and joy, 
fear and triumph in turn grip the beholder. A satisfying 
emotional outlet is provided to each spectator through 
seeing these emotions portrayed by performers more gift- 
ed than himself. The old Greek philosopher, Aristotle, 
says that the reason for the success of the drama is that 
the simulated “pity and fear” enacted on the stage, in 
which the audience shares, enables each spectator to 
purge himself of these emotions. 

These athletic spectacles enacted every week in the 
stadiums and on the fields of sport are great dramas of 
modern times. Why do 50,000 persons attend a profes- 
sional baseball or football game, or 100,000 an automo- 
bile race, or 125,000 a battle of the century? They go 
there that those emotions, old as the human race, may 
have release as, in imagination, they themselves strike 
and run, leap and bring down their quarry, scale the 
heights, avoid danger or hurl a missile, in the persons of 
those who are performing before them. And how much 
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more do these emotions grip when the perform 
sons, brothers, schoolmates, or townsmen! 
“Spectacle athletics” are drama just as the Stage 

formance is drama, and as we make the teaching of ef 
preciation of the spoken drama a part of our sch : 
and as we train our pupils in the English Depart 
be able to take a part in the enactment of plays, so jn 
the child’s physical education must he be taught to take 
his part to the best of his ability in the unspoken drama 
of physical prowess. One has as much a part in his educa- 
tion as the other. 


e€TS are 


ool life, 
Ment to 


eee 

Question VIII—Mr. Warden, is it true that every 
Newark high school does not have teams in all the major 
sports? If this is so, and athletics are considered of gy 
much value, why do they not have these teams? 

Answer.—Yes, it is true that some of our high schools 
have failed to have teams in all the major sports. This js 
because they do not have money enough to equip all the 
teams and are unable to provide coaches to train teams in 
some of the sports. 

It is true that athletics are considered of value. There 
is a physical as well as a character value. Under proper 
leadership, sports develop proper social attitudes, polite. 
ness, consideration, truthfulness, self-control, and sports- 
manship. These are valuable attributes for every citizen 
to have. This is why we must be careful in choosing 
coaches and is the reason that it is not wise to rely on 
student coaching entirely. Just as much harm as good 
can be done by coaches who are unwilling or unable to 
place the formation of character first and ahead of win- 
ning. And remember—the Department stands for ath- 
letics and sports for all; not for just the few star athletes. 

When the facilities are not at hand, it is impossible to 
carry out a complete program in sports. Until Newark 
can appropriate sufficient money to provide athletic fields 
within walking distance of the schools, and until the over- 
burdened teaching corps can be augmented by more 
assistance, we cannot have the ideal. 

However, it might be interesting to know that the high 
school sport program (after-school) during the fall term 
of 1933 involved the activity of 7,411 pupils or just one- 
half of the daily average attendance. You can see that we 
do not do badly. 

The sports most popular were as follows: football, 
cross-country, boxing, gymnastics, volleyball, track and 
field, basketball, wrestling, golf, table tennis, fencing, 
hockey, dancing, swimming, and tennis. 

e@ee 

Question IX.-—Mr. Hofer, do you believe football is 
a good sport for grammar school and junior high school 
boys? 

Answer.—I certainly do not! Of course, I have refer- 
ence to regular rugby football as it is played by our high 
schools and colleges. 

The grammar and junior high school boy is too in- 
mature to stand the rigors of the game. He is still in the 
growing stage and might easily suffer injuries. His bones 
and skeleton muscles being in a state of development 
have not yet reached the point where they may be cor- 
ditioned to that state of tension so necessary to with- 
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sand the unusual and sudden weight which is often 
thrown upon the body in being tackled. 
There are other fine substitute games which when 
roperly presented to the boy soon meet with his whole- 
hearted approval. Why not substitute ‘touch football 
which is so closely allied with rugby football, but where 
the dangerous element of tackling is eliminated? Then 
there is soccer, popular in Europe and growing in interest 
here from year to year. _ 

Of course, we all realize that it is most natural for a 
boy to want to play our own traditional and seasonal 
American sports—but it is our duty as teachers of 

hysical education to teach the boy what is good for him. 
His opportunities to play the game so loved by his older 
brothers he can wait for, for a few years. Meanwhile he 
can acquire strength, speed, and technique in the other 
Jess dangerous games. 

eee 

Question X.—Miss Pearce, do you recommend the re- 
ducing fad for high school girls? 

Answer—There is a quotation going the rounds at- 
tributed to Jane Austin, of all people, to the effect that 
anything you really like to do is illegal, immoral, or 
makes you fat. The high school girl is as interested in 
keeping slim as is her mother, and that is by way of say- 
ing that there is no topic so all-absorbing. But though the 
high school girl may be stout because she eats too much 
of what she likes, in general, I do not advise dieting for 
her because she has not reached her full growth. If there 
are no glandular or heart difficulties, I venture to recom- 
mend less food at each meal, nothing between meals, 
more vigorous exercise, and the pursuit of a sport to 
vitalize her activity. Any reducing that is done by rigid 
dieting must be done of course at the recommendation 
of a physician, and under his supervision. 

eee 

Question XI.—Mr. Hofer, my boy wants to know why 
his teacher of physical education makes him do formal 
exercises when he would rather play? 

Answer—As a matter of fact, most of those things 
which the average person still conceives of as ‘formal 
gymnastics” are now so presented that they have become 
quite informal. The semi-militaristic atmosphere usually 
associated with physical education has long been dis- 
carded. Our modern program of physical activities is 
full of socialization. 

These so-called “formal gymnastics” are superior to 
mere athletic pastimes because they offer the possibility 
of graduating and varying movements so as to exercise 
every muscle in turn. Thus we can concentrate on in- 
creasing the size of an arm or leg, we can apply exercise 
which will strengthen a fallen arch, and we can correct 
hollow chests or a drooping shoulder. Calisthenics can be 
made a remedy, a stimulant for muscle tone, a tonic for 
organic vigor. 

While games are fortified with a natural interest and a 
decided social value, and at the same time have a stimu- 
lating effect physically, yet such activities on the play 
level are not suited for some of the more definite physio- 
logical results and exercise habits we seek to develop. 

A child may not like calisthenics as much as play but 
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even with children a better understanding of outcomes 

is usually a positive assurance of greater interest. My 

own experience has taught me that a little explanation 

now and then of “why we are doing this or that” is in- 

variably compensated by an outburst of enthusiasm. 
e@e 

Question XII—Mr. Warden, how does the City of 
Newark compare with cities of like size in its facilities 
for teaching physical education? 

Answer.—There are more than two hundred cities in 
this country that have departments of physical education 
and all have their degrees and points of excellence. 
Newark is behind these cities in some facilities. For in- 
stance, I know of no other city in the United States, of 
the importance of Newark, that does not have at least 
a few swimming pools in school buildings, with swimming 
as a part of the course of study. Yes, Newark, is de- 
cidedly remiss in not being able to teach its pupils to 
swim, 

So, too, in many of our high schools we have inade- 
quate facilities for teaching sports. The best authorities 
claim that no high school should have less than eight 
acres of ground for playfields. Some go as high as four- 
teen acres for this purpose. There are just two high 
schools in Newark that have playfields of their own and 
these are not much more than four acres in size. Newark 
is also backward in providing elementary school play- 
fields. 

We have one high school that has no gymnasium; we 
have another high school that has only one gym although 
having a minimum enrollment of more than two thousand 
pupils. The best authorities claim that there should be 
one gym provided for each six hundred pupils in the en- 
rollment. Six of our grammar schools are without any 
gymnasium whatsoever and physical exercise has to be 
given in crowded classrooms where pictures on the wall 
and flower pots and other art decorations seriously inter- 
fere with any interesting or beneficial program. 

However, Newark does stand out in point of numbers 
(126) and the excellence of its teaching corps; the com- 
pleteness of its course of study; its large number of gym- 
nasiums (76); the results that it has obtained in develop- 
ing special classes for the physically subnormal; and its 
high grade of athletics and sportsmanship. I never cease 
to thrill at the splendid looking, well set up, vigorous 
bright-eyed pupils that pass daily in and out of our gym- 
nasiums. 

eee 

Question XIII—Mr. Hofer, how does physical edu- 
cation contribute to the general education of boys and 
girls? 

Answer.—Physical education is an essential part of the 
school curriculum, now that it is recognized that the 
youth are being prepared for life and not merely for the 
ability to acquire further knowledge. Physical education 
is life-giving and energizing. The value of anything in 
school is in proportion to its carry-over value. 

The aim of physical education is to develop through 
total-body activity the physically, mentally, and socially 
integrated and effective individual. We speak of total- 
body activity in physical education because the activities 
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involved take place under conditions requiring physical 
exertion, intellectual accuracy, and emotional control. It 
will be seen that the aim of physical education meets the 
objective of education and is part of it. 

We no longer conceive of the child as consisting of a 
series of independent faculties or parts—we think of him 
as a “whole.” We must likewise develop him as a “whole”’ 
—we cannot segregate him into parts for the sake of in- 
struction, but must develop him in such a way that he 
can step out into an ever-changing world—reacting to 
life’s situations in such a manner that he may live life 
more abundantly. 

Physical education plays a most important part in this 
general scheme of education in that it contributes to the 
so-called seven cardinal principles, especially health, 
worthy use of leisure time, and ethical character. 

Through health we are able to live life more effectively. 
It gives the power to do and to want to do. 

Worthy use of leisure time contributes to the happy 
and healthful utilization of the time remaining after one’s 
work and rest are adequately cared for—a most import- 
ant factor at a time when the thirty-hour week is fast 
becoming a reality. 

Ethical character as brought out through physical edu- 
cation is primarily the proper adjustment of the individ- 
ual to the group or society. It teaches proper reactions to 
situations calling for sportsmanship, individual, and prop- 
erty rights. 

Thus fulfilling so well such an important role in gen- 
eral education we find physical education a most import- 
ant part of it. 

eee 

Question XIV.—Mr. Warden, will you please tell us 
how many teachers and coaches of physical education 
there are in your department? 

Answer.—There are 126 regularly licensed teachers of 
physical education who must qualify as graduates of an 
accredited school or college of physical education. Four are 
supervisors; 33 are in high schools; 15 are in junior high 
schools; 56 are in grammar schools; 12 are in the correc- 
tive department; and 6 are in Binet and special schools, 
such as Blind, Deaf, Ungraded, Crippled, Tubercular, etc. 

eee 

Question XV.—Mr. Warden can you give me an idea 
of what it costs the taxpayer to support the present 


course of physical education in the Newark Public 
Schools? 

Answer.—Yes, I can give this very definitely. 

1. It costs $4.99 per pupil, per year in the high 
schools. 

2. It costs $3.88 per pupil, per year in the grammar 
schools. 

3. The annual average cost per pupil in all our schools 
is $4.98. 

If you figure this as an auditor would on a daily cost 
basis, you will be surprised to know that the city pays 
$.02'% a day for the physical education of each pupil. 

eee 

Question XVI.—Miss Pearce, how does physical edu- 
cation meet the demands of the changing order? 
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Answer.—As a teacher of physical education 
utterly prejudiced in its favor, this is what 
strong capable group of men and women wo 
gether intelligently to make of their profesgj 
ficent force for good to a bewildered generation of youn 
people. The chief contribution is definite anq positive 
Here is more leisure time than the world has ever known: 
here is a profession long established, and equipped to 
serve the leisure time of a nation. Aristotle said: “edu. 
cation is the wise use of leisure” and John Dewey, the 
philosopher of our own time, continues: “TIf education 
does not afford opportunity for wholesome recreation and 
trained capacity for seeking and finding it, the Suppressed 
instincts find all sorts of illicit outlets.” There are 
many forms of unwholesome commercialized recreation 
—there are as well so many forms of healthful, fup. 
giving recreational activities! What greater good cap 
any profession accomplish for a community than to be 
a factor in creating in a person the desire for the whole. 
some sort of recreation, and then to give him the means 
of expressing the desire in forms which can be enjoyed 
for a lifetime—an antidote for the nervous disturbance 
and unrest which characterize this troubled age? |p 
these times any type of physical activity in which a 
person can lose himself, in which he can find real satis. 
faction in accomplishment, as in the gradual acquirement 
of the skills his chosen game or sport demand—here then 
is an anchor to windward, a shelter in a time of storm, a 
force which contributes definitely to the morale of a whole 
nation. 
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Finis 

In the course of our round-table discussion, we have 
tried to answer the questions that pupils ask of their 
masters, questions that parents ask of their city fathers. 
If the masters have done this well, gladness of heart will 
be theirs. 

I feel, before we part, that there is just one more phase 
and factor that teachers hold important. The parents, 
father and mother, are important and necessary allies 
in the education of children. Mothers, I know, do their 
share. The case for the fathers is not so consistently 
strong. In fact, there is a persistent rumor that in the 
education of children, everybody works but father. To 
be more exact, the case against dear old dad is that he 
is the man who disappears early in the morning and 
returns in the evening in time for his dinner, his pipe, 
his paper, a hurried good-night, and then for his card 
game or a meeting. Golf takes its toll of the same 
fathers on Sundays and holidays. Father, if you would 
be a hero, if you would have the thrill of real compan- 
ionship, if you would learn of a real job, develop an inti- 
mate companionship with your boy and girl. If it’s a 
son you have, plan your week to include sufficient time 
for him. Interest yourself in his activities, join him in 
them, where you are physically able. Get him to talk 
about his friends, about his teachers, about his expe 
riences, and last but not least about his difficulties. And, 
as you follow with sympathetic understanding, then, 
father, may you feel that you are doing your share 
in the great work of educating your children. Thank 
you. 
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tion in any of its numerous phases, one is almost 

immediately obliged to explain his concept of that 
field of education, for there are probably as many current 
concepts as there are teachers of health.* Some people 
think of health education simply as a lecture course in 
personal hygiene. That course would cover such topics as 
rest, diet, exercise, posture, and the care of teeth, skin, 
hair, and feet. Only the progressives include discussions 


WW) isin any one attempts to discuss health educa- 


“on mental hygiene, and only the most daring include 


topics on phases of sex education. This group of people 
simply applies the more modern term “Health Educa- 
tion” to a traditional concept of health teaching. They 
make no change in philosophy, method, or scope of con- 
tent. 

Other people regard health education as pertaining 
solely to the field of preventive medicine. Their emphasis 
is upon communicable disease—identification, isolation, 
prevention. They do enlarge their concept to include the 
community and race as well as the individual. But in 
their case, as in the former, the scope is extremely limited 
—limited by traditional concepts, limited by the fact 
that it is easier to teach a narrow field than a very broad 
one, and limited by personal interests and prejudices. 

Still another group has been known, not infrequently, 
to consider that all responsibility in health education has 
been met when the part-time service of a physician or 
nurse has been secured, when a schedule of weighing and 
measuring has been set up, or when it has been made pos- 
sible for certain children to secure milk at recess. What 
these two latter groups fail to recognize is that their very 
worth-while provisions are not health education but a 
part of health service, and by “health service” I mean all 
those protective measures and facilities which are in- 
tended to conserve and improve the health of the child- 
ren. This is a service which should be secured for and 
assured to every child so that his education can go on 
under optimum conditions. Thus while health service is 
one invaluable and indispensable part of any complete 
health program, it does not deal with education. It mere- 
ly serves, but in so doing, very frequently sets up import- 
ant situations which in turn can be used for education. 

According to this definition, then, the provision of a 
gymnasium, pool, playground, and a capable teacher 





_ *A paper presented before the Central District Association Conven- 
tion, April, 1934, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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constitutes one example of health service. The way in 
which all aspects of health service are used will largely 
determine not only the value of the physical education 
activities, but also the calibre of the contribution which 
the physical education department makes to the health 
education program. 


ONTRASTED with the idea of service, health educa- 
tion and physical education are first and last Educa- 
tion. As I understand the terms and use them here, phys- 
ical education is that field of learning which has to do 
with the acquisition of motor skills and attitudes and 
knowledges about those skills. It constitutes a second 
big division in any complete health program. But at no 
time should the physical education curriculum of motor 
activities be considered the entire health education pro- 
gram. Health education, the third division in the health 
program, is a more comprehensive field. It aims to im- 
prove health behavior. “It is the sum of experiences in 
school and elsewhere which favorably influence habits, 
attitudes, and knowledge relating to individual, com- 
munity, and racial health.”* As the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems points out, “Health education can be 
promoted only by emphasizing a// aspects of health; phys- 
ical, mental, social, moral. A teacher of health should 
look for normal development of the child from all these 
points of view. The ideal of health is not merely free- 
dom from obvious deformities and pathological symptoms. 
It is the realization of the highest, physical, mental, and 
spiritual possibilities of the individual.”* It is this broad 
concept of health which I wish you to bear in mind as I 
attempt to point out the possibilities within the motor 
activity lesson for the teaching of health. 

At this point I wish to repeat that at no time should 
the physical education curriculum of motor activities be 
considered the entire health program. Neither should 
the physical education teacher be the only one teaching 
health. I would approve the recommendation of the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems that in the elemen- 
tary school the health program be developed by a com- 

1 Report prepared by Thomas D. Wood as a part of the “General 
Report of the Subcommittee on Health and Physical Education,” pub- 
lished in the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., February, 1926. 

2 Health Education, p. 33. Report of the Joint Committee on 


Health Problems in Education of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association, 1930. 
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mittee of interested, qualified people, the chairman being 
the one best qualified, regardless of her position in the 
school. This may or may not be the physical education 
teacher. The classroom teacher should be the one direct- 
ly responsible for the teaching of her class since she 
knows these particular children best and is with them 
most. The physical education teacher, however, because 
of the very nature of the activities she teaches, has in- 
numerable opportunities for incidental teaching of health. 
Most of these opportunities arise automatically with the 
development of the motor activity program. It simply 
remains for the teacher to be alert to these opportunities. 
Other opportunities will have to be deliberately created 
to serve the situation. 


S I see it, there are two general ways of presenting 

health material—direct and indirect. By “direct” I 
mean that a specific time is set aside for the development 
of the health topic alone. The lesson content is indepen- 
dent of, and usually unrelated to, the motor activity les- 
son or academic lesson. Therefore it could be given an- 
other day, by a different teacher, just as well. It is us- 
ually presented as lecture-discussion. Whether or not 
this is a suitable procedure for the elementary school is 
beside the point at the present, as my purpose is to show 
opportunities for relating or integrating health and motor 
activity. The approach should therefore be by the sec- 
ond or indirect method. By “indirect” I mean that the 
topic is treated incidentally to or in connection with some 
other activity. In this particular case, health is to be 
taught through physical activities. 


The first opportunity lies within the teacher’s own per- 
sonality while she teaches. Her own health, her attitudes, 
behavior, and knowledges should, in themselves, be con- 
sidered potentialities for the teaching of health. For the 
fact remains, that whether she uses her personality delib- 
erately or not, it still gives silent instruction. Suppose, 
for example, that one desires to teach the technique of 
batting. One would not demonstrate while standing fac- 
ing the pitcher or with hands or feet incorrectly placed, 
and then say, “This isn’t the way it should be done. But 
it is all right for me to do it this way.” Instead, you 
make every effort to demonstrate each element as per- 
fectly as possible. If one wants a football coach or dance 
teacher, one does not select a person who cannot demon- 
strate football or dance techniques. One insists upon a 
person who will set a near-perfect example for the stu- 
dents to copy. 


When, however, one selects teachers of health (and 
all teachers are teachers of health) caution is often for- 
gotten. Physical health is not always made a reauisite 
and neither are mental and emotional stability, or fine 
ethical standards. The child is apparently expected to 
develop high grade behavior just from hearing about it 
or reading about it. If, for example, the teacher of phys- 
ical education teaches her class while half ill with a cold 
or looking dragged out and anemic, what possible incen- 
tive toward vibrant health will she offer to those who re- 
gard her as a standard? If she criticizes the umpire, com- 
plains about decisions, encourages the team to “get by” 








whenever possible rather than adhere to the spirit of th 
rule, and in other ways fails to consistently hold to re 
highest standard of conduct and sportsmanship, she can. 
not expect to produce fine attitudes or habits in her class 
The children will imitate her every move and attitude 
and if reproved by parents or friends for such UNsocia] 
behavior, will come back with, “But Miss So-and-So does 
that!” or ‘““Miss So-and-So let us do it.” 

It is obvious to those of us who teach motor activitig 
that our opportunities for personal influences are tremen- 
dous. But perhaps we have not thought of our influences 
as creating definite health problems—situations whic, 
may be detrimental or beneficial to the health of the child 
Yet, if one accepts the concept of health as the “realiz,. 
tion of the highest physical, mental, and spiritual Possi- 
bilities of the individual,’ one must recognize that per- 
sonal influence can and does play an important part jn 
the building of that health. Furthermore, because the 
teacher of physical education has within her control g 
field of activity which the children enjoy, and because a 
teacher’s personality so subtly permeates the activities 
she teaches that it is often difficult to distinguish be. 
tween liking for the specific activity and liking for the 
teacher, the result is frequently approval of whatever 
standards the teacher sets, be they good or bad. That the 
teacher’s responsibilities are proportionate to her op. 
portunities is obvious. That she must conscientiously 
make an effort to meet those opportunities, and with the 
finest of standards is the first law of the profession. 





| ee second opportunity for teaching health through 
motor activity lies within the impromptu or emergency 
situations which arise within the physical education pe- 
riod. It is that type of indirect teaching which Hether- 
ington calls “systematic incidental.’ These situations 
cannot be definitely counted on or planned for. But 
nevertheless they afford a real opportunity for linking 
health and motor activity and should be utilized immed- 
iately, or in the very next lesson—preferably immediate- 
ly. The following examples of impromptu situations arise 
more or less frequently in our classes. I have made no 
attempt to classify content or outcomes according to 
grade. Selection would necessarily be made on that basis. 
The first example illustrates one way in which we can 
use materials of health service for educational purposes. 

Let us assume that the ventilation has become bad— 
too hot, too cold, stuffy, or odorous. There are times, 
of course, when one would simply open the windows or 
adjust the drafts oneself and go right on with the lesson. 
But the first time this happens it might be possible to use 
the situation to develop: 
Knowledge 

How to read the thermometer. 

What is considered the optimum temperature for gymnasium, 
academic classroom, or home? 

What is humidity? How does it affect feeling of heat? 


Why the gymnasium should be kept cooler than the other 
rooms? 

How the gymnasium is heated and ventilated. 

Relationship between overheating or poor ventilation and cold. 
Skill 

Ability to read the thermometer. 
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regulate by window ventilation or report to janitor. 


lity to , 
Ability sense a need for adjustment of temperature. 


Ability to 
Attitudes 


Desire to maintain optimum working conditions for school or 


ir yillingness to assume responsibility for keeping the tempera- 
ture correct. 

The second example of the use of an emergency situa- 
tion is drawn from the field of first aid and safety educa- 
tion. A sprained finger, cut, or minor bruise is received 
during a basketball or baseball class. 

In schools where there is a nurse, one should first send 
the child to her. But after the child has returned to the 

mnasium it would be legitimate to use part of the pe- 
riod for a lesson in first aid. Explain how the accident 
happened. For example, it might have been due to an 
incorrect position of the hands in catching. Give other 
possible causes. Define “sprain,” “bruise,” or “floor 
burn,” as the case may be; demonstrate how the hands 
should be held and explain what the fundamentals of 
good catching are. In case of a more serious accident, 
such as a sprained ankle, it might be better to wait for 
discussion until the following day, when the excitement 
will be at a lower level. Then devote part of the period 
to the actual practice of bandaging “sprained ankles.” 
Charts of foot muscles and a foot skeleton would help to 
make the explanation clearer. Show how to assist the 
hurt person to walk, or how to transport him without 
straining one’s back. Possible results in terms of atti- 
tudes, knowledges, and habits or skills are as follows: 
Knowledge 

Ability to state purpose and scope of first-aid treatment. 

Ability to select a proper disinfectant for a minor cut. 

Ability to select a proper treatment for a bruise. 

Ability to distinguish between a strain and a sprain. 

Ability to state proper way to catch in order to avoid being 
hurt. 

Ability to itemize contents of first-aid kit. 

Skill 

Ability to demonstrate the correct position of the hands for 
catching high, low, or ground balls. 

Ability to treat a minor cut or bruise or sprain according to 
approved Red Cross methods. 

Ability to apply a cravat bandage to a sprained ankle. 

Ability to improvise a litter. 

Attitudes 

Appreciation of need for using scientifically correct emergency 
treatment rather than just hearsay methods. 

Recognition of need for and appreciation of quick, coolheaded 
action in an emergency. 

Recognition of one’s responsibility for the safety of others. 

Appreciation of the part the school nurse plays in maintaining 
the health and safety of the school children. 

The emergency or impromptu situation arising within 
the physical education class is, then, another type of op- 
portunity. After utilizing such opportunities, the teach- 
er should note down specifically what points were cov- 
ered. This will help the classroom teacher to avoid dup- 
lication in teaching and will serve as a check on the topics 
covered in the health curriculum. 


| bes third type of opportunity arises within those situ- 
ations which are innate within the possibilities of, or 
closely allied to, the motor activity. Some of these oppor- 
tunities are so obvious that they are taken for granted 
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and included almost automatically or unconsciously by 
the able teacher. She probably does not even realize that 
she is using health content, so intimately is it bound up 
with the skills. But opportunities of this type should 
be definitely planned as specific objectives for daily les- 
sons and should be developed as thoroughly as the motor 
skills. 

Take, for example, the motor activity lesson in which 
the major objective for the day is “the ability to change 
direction with speed.”” Among the activities selected are 
crows and cranes, dodgeball, and an obstacle relay in- 
cluding a forward roll. The minor objective might well 
be a health objective in safety education, such as, “the 
ability to show responsibility for the safety of self and 
others”; or an objective in mental hygiene such as, “the 
ability to appreciate the part honesty plays in making 
the game fair and fun for all.” 

In the first suggestion, namely, “the ability to show 
responsibility for the safety of self and others,” the op- 
portunities lie within the games as follows: 


1. In crows and cranes, the point can be developed that 
one must tag lightly rather than hit hard because the 
light tap tells the runner as readily as does the hard hit, 
and because if the runner is hit hard, he may be pushed 
off balance and made to fall. Besides, it hurts to be hit, 
and courteous people would always avoid hurting others. 


2. In dodgeball, one can encourage and train players 
to hit below the waist where a hit by the ball is least apt 
to sting. There is grave danger in hitting tHe head. There- 
fore, by hitting below the waist, one is most sure to play 
safe. The point can also be made that a ball can be 
thrown speedily without being thrown with all one’s 
strength—the latter is apt to knock jumpers off their 
balance. A sprained ankle could easily result from such a 
fall. 


3. In the relay, especially if the games involve going 
under, climbing over, or jumping obstacles, one can stress 
safety by calling attention to the possibility of falling 
down and the fact that one can avoid hurting oneself by 
relaxing. In the forward roll, note the fact that there is a 
mat as a means of preventing players from being hurt. 
When the game is over, show players how to carry the 
mats to the racks. Insist that four carry the mat in order 
to avoid back strain. 

It will be noted that these opportunities for teaching 
safety are common to all three motor activities. Note 
also that they are quite obvious opportunities, but never- 
theless splendid chances for health teaching which some 
teachers overlook because they are interested only in the 
motor skills. 

Suppose now that we consider these games with the 
view of selecting content for the second health objective, 
namely, “the ability to appreciate the part honesty plays 
in making the game fair and fun for all.” It is clear, of 
course, that these two suggested health objectives would 
not be developed on the same day. 

1. In crows and cranes there is the chance to develop 
the point that when one is tagged, one should go over to 
the other team. No one is going to check, so each player 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Physical N CONNECTION with the annual 
Education in event of American Education Week, 


American Edu- coming this year November 5 to 11, 
cation Week __ physical education teachers have a valu- 

able opportunity to acquaint their pub- 
lic with some of the many worth-while things that their 
programs are accomplishing. The local newspapers are 
always eager for news material from the schools at this 
time and are willing to publish educational facts that at 
other times they would not consider as having news 
value. The occasion makes school news significant. Phys- 
ical education teachers, therefore, instead of looking upon 
this request as an extra assignment, should consider it 
from the standpoint of the value they can render their 
departments and themselves by having such material in 
readiness. Statements of local interest are, of course, 
most popular in the news columns, but these may be inter- 
spersed with general material that carries a message of 
significance for the whole profession. 

Last year, in preparation for American Education 
Week, a number of Association members inquired of our 
offices about material that could be utilized for this 
purpose. Some mimeographed sheets containing concise 
statements on physical education, its program and accom- 
plishments, were sent in answer to these requests. 

This year the Association office has planned *o extend 
this service and has prepared with the assistance of its 
contributing editors and a committee on American Edu- 
cation Week, of which Dr. Frank Lloyd is Chairman, a 
series of short statements which have been prepared in 
popular style to give informative material to the public. 
These will be mailed out upon application by members. 
While this general data cannot take the place of facts 
of interest about the local situation in regard to health 
education, physical education, school athletics, and recre- 
ation, it will supplement the latter material to a great 
extent and make an explanatory background for it. 

This assistance in regard to American Education Week 
is but the beginning of a comprehensive publicity pro- 
gram which has been undertaken by the Association. A 
committee for this purpose was appointed last year by 
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Miss Mary Channing Coleman while President. Its chair 
manship was entrusted to Mr. Strong Hinman, then Vice 
President, and the plan of organization for Newspaper 
articles, radio programs, speaker’s bureau Service, Amer. 
ican Education Week, public relations, etc., was worked 
out. After Mr. Hinman became President, he appointed 
Mr. Vaughn Blanchard of Detroit as the new chairman 
to carry out the extensive program mapped out for this 
committee and its many subcommittees. Important ¢. 
velopments are well under way and the members of the 
Association will be kept informed of them throughout the 
year through the pages of the JoURNAL. 








Significance of ¥ IS interesting to note that with the 
the Extension opening of colleges and universities 
of F.E.R.A. this fall an extension of the part-time 

employment of college students unde; 

the Federal Emergency Relief Admin. 
istration went into effect. The new plan differs from that 
which was in operation the last part of the preceding 
school year by permitting students to be employed ip 
“socially desirable” work outside the college campus. In 
further explanation, the new plan provides that “sty. 
dents may be assigned to extension, adult education, rec. 
reation, and other activities that increase the usefulness 
of the college to the community.” | 

There are obviously many ways in which college stu. 
dents can be employed to advantage in community work 
as well as within the sphere of their own academic insti- 
tutions. Last year many physical education departments 
obtained F.E.R.A. aid in the way of clerical help, re 
search projects, recreational surveys, and manual work in 
developing and improving fields and courts. This assist- 
ance is still available to the physical education depart: 
ments that can present worth-while projects to the atten- 
tion of the F.E.R.A. administrators. The more important 
thing to note this year is that the physical education and 
recreation departments of communities in which colleges 
are located may apply for such assistance in connection 
with the expansion of their programs. 

The spirit of the new project is to increase the number 
of young men and women going to college. The relief 
provided is for students rather than for colleges. Federal 
funds are not to be used to replace student-aid funds 
heretofore provided by institutions themselves. The 
number of students to be helped this year has been in- 
creased from 10 to 12 per cent of the total enrollment in 
each college, making provision for about 100,000 young 
men and women working their way through college. 

A new social trend is indicated in the governmental 
interest in behalf of higher education, partially in the 
recognition of the importance of improving the status 
of unemployed youth and also in the perception that 
these same young men and women, by prolonging theit 
education, are relieving the labor situation in regard to 
available jobs. From the standpoint. of the place of our 
own profession in the rapidly changing world about us, 
it is a fact of moment, and one to be studied, that the 
wording of the federal mandates classifies “adult educa: 
tion” and “recreation” most definitely as “socially de- 
sirable” to the community. 
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The Work of the Women’s Athletic 
Section of the A.P.E.A. 


GRACE B. DAVIESS, CHAIRMAN 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1933-34 


HE WOMEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION has ac- 
[enztstes the following things this year: 
1. Appointed chairmen and personnel of four spe- 

cial committees. 

a) Content—Miss Marjorie Hillas, Chairman, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

b) Standards—Miss Laurentine Collins, Chairman, 
Board of Education, Detroit. 

c) Research—Miss Marcia Winn, Chairman, William 
Smith College. 

d) Publicity—-Miss Mabel Madden, Chairman, Recre- 
ation Commission, Cincinnati. 


The reports of these chairmen are herewith enclosed, 
with the exception of the “‘Research’’ Committee, it being 
understood that this committee would not begin to func- 
tion until 1934-35. 

2. Instituted a survey of conditions under which girls 
competed in events during the Century of Progress, Chi- 
cago, conducted by Mrs. Baker. This report is on file 
with Miss Laurentine Collins, Secretary, Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Michigan. 

3. Had printed in the JouRNAL an outline of objectives 
of this section. 

4. Answered questions from the field throughout the 
year. 

5. Helped coordinate the sectional convention pro- 
grams of the five districts. 

6. Arranged through a program committee (Miss 
Daviess, Miss Wayman, Miss Sumption) the program of 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics at the 
A.P.E.A. Convention in Cleveland. 

Enclosed herewith is the annual report of the Rules 
and Editorial Committee of the Women’s Athletic Sec- 
tion. The Treasurer’s report is already filed with Mr. 
Mitchell. 

It is the earnest desire of this Section that all mem- 
bers in the field consider it a service organization func- 
tioning throughout the year, and not one interested only 
in presenting a program at the conventions. It is so 
organized through its Executive Committee, its rule- 
making body, and its four special committees, to give ade- 
quate service wherever and whenever desired. Members 
are urged to use it, and to keep in touch with the pub- 
lished material and reports it issues from time to time, 
in the JouRNAL and in separate form duly advertised 
in the JouRNAL. 


REPORT OF THE CONTENT COMMITTEE 
Marjorie Hillas, Chairman 


The Content Committee has collected many of the re- 
ports and studies made by non-school organizations with 
the purpose of selecting facts which should have signifi- 
cance to women physical educators. The Committee 
members are: Marjorie Hillas, Chairman, Joan Dyer, 
Lelia Finan, and Eline von Borries. 

This report summarizes each study, gives the applica- 
tion of this material to the field of physical education, 
and concludes with a bibliography of material and recom- 
mendations to physical educators. 


Part |. Material Used as a Basis for This Report 


A. The Leisure Hours of 5,000 People. A Report of a 
Study of Leisure-Time Activities and Desires. 

The objectives were to find out: 

1. What people are doing in their free time, either oc- 
casionally or often. 

2. What changes have occurred in the use of their 
free time during the past year or so. 

3. What they would really enjoy doing if the oppor- 
tunity were afforded. 

The questionnaire method was used and results were 
obtained from five thousand people in twenty-nine cities 
of different types and sizes. Eighty per cent of the replies 
were from people twenty-one years or older. 

Forty-three per cent were employed full time—28 
per cent part time or unemployed. 

The following table gives the replies to the question 
“What are people doing in their free time, either occa- 
sionally or often?”’ 


Total Participation Frequent Participation 


Activities No. Reporting Activities No. Reporting 
1. Reading papers or a” a wees e 3,244 
CE 3,977 ea ee ee, 
2. Listening to radio ...3,955 3. Reading fiction .....2,155 
3. Attending the movies 3,670 4. Conversation ........2,141 
4. Visiting or entertain- 5. Reading non-fiction ..1,776 
erence. 3.445 SS | aoeGwece seed 1,765 

5. Reading fiction ...... 3,408 7. Visiting or entertain- 
6. Motoring for pleasure 3,246 ER Oe Dea ere 1,672 
7. Swimming ..........2,976 8. Attending movies ...1,642 
8. Writing letters ......2,899 9. Swimming .......... 1,603 
9. Reading non-fiction..2,847 10. Writing letters ......1,158 


10. Conversation ........ 


Swimming is the only activity allied to physical educa- 
tion and it drops from seventh 
of frequent participation. 


to ninth place in terms 


20 


A questionnaire listing ninety-four activities was 
checked for total participation and frequent participa- 
tion. The physical education activities are tabulated in 
this table. 


Rank Activity Total Rank Frequent 

No. Participating No. Part. 

7 ‘Swimming 2,976 9 1,603 
15 Hiking 2,152 19 763 
19 Tennis 1,841 20 767 
36 Ice Skating £378 38 460 
42 Baseball 1,282 30 542 
43 Horseshoes £175 51 370 
48 Basketball 1,104 32 514 
53 Golf 977 63 301 
55 Roller skating 931 62 306 
59 Gymnasium classes 904 42 440 
62 Handball 842 61 308 
65 Camping 814 68 274 
66 Volleyball 805 65 292 
89 Soccer 333 92 106 
91 Archery 280 94 81 


This table should read—swimming ranked seventh 
with 2,976 participants and ranked ninth in frequent 
participation. 

The part of the study which should have particular 
significance to physical educators is the table giving in 
order of popularity the activities people would like to do. 


1. Tennis 6. Flower gardening 

2. Swimming 7. Playing musical instruments 
3. Boating 8. Motoring 

4. Golf 9. Theater 

5. Camping 10. Ice Skating 


Summary of Study.— 

1. The home is the center for a large and increasing 
percentage of leisure-time activity for large numbers of 
people. 

2. Activity is largely determined by low cost and 
availability rather than by real desire. 

3. Real desires are dependent upon community pro- 
vision for them. 

4. Games, sports, and outing activities head the list 
of what people would like to do. 

5. People would participate in archery, camping, and 
golf if given the skill and opportunity. 

6. Outing and athletic clubs show the greatest net gain 
in membership during the past year. 


B. National Commission on the Enrichment of Adult Life of the 
National Education Association, Committee Report 
on Avocation for Adults 

Excerpts from Report.— 

A choice of leisure-time activities offered to children 
gives them an opportunity to decide which they want to 
follow as adults. 

Habits for the use of leisure are formed most effec- 
tively in childhood. 

The school should contribute: 

1. In training children for the wise use of leisure. 

2. By offering evening classes for adults. Where this 
has been done it has been found that gymnasium classes, 
swimming, athletics, and dancing are popular. 

Activity is one of the fundamental needs of human 
nature. 
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A hobby questionnaire was sent to one hun 
and women in many different professions. 
outdoor sports headed the list. 
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C. Survey of Community Athletics for Girls and Women 
the Women’s Division of the National Amatey 
Athletic Federation 


Prepared by 


r 


Sixty-five organizations were questioned among them 
being industrial and settlement leagues, park and play. 
ground departments, athletic and church clubs, and 
Y.W.C.A. 

Summary of Survey.— 

1. Basketball was played by sixty-five Organizations 
and in the majority as highly organized competition. 

2. Few all-year programs of sports were offered, 

3. Medical examinations were not required in aj 
places. 

4. Men coaches and officials were still being used jy 
some places. 

5. There is a great need for volunteer women leaders 
who will serve without pay. 

6. The public in general must be educated to correct 
values in recreation. 

7. Ranking in popularity after basketball were: 


Basebali in 17 organizations Golf in 4 organizations 
Swimming in 13 organizations Track in 3 organizations 
Tennis in 12 organizations Hockey in 2 organizations 
Bowling in 9 organizations Soccer in 1 organization 
Volleyball in 9 organizations 


D. Excerpts from “Outdoor Activities” by Blanche 
Bogert and Edith Gates 

Highly organized competitive games such as volley- 
ball, baseball, and basketball are popular with some girls 
and are desirable if well coached and refereed. Soccer 
and hockey are becoming more popular although field 
space is unavailable in many places. 

Of all these games, volleyball has the most possibilities 
of lasting interest as girls grow older, yet it is a game in 
which girls seldom develop the necessary skill. 

The individual sports should be stressed as they offer 
a variety of skills, need few players and are as strenuous 
as contestants wish them to be. Instruction is needed in 
archery, badminton, croquet, riding, golf, quoits, deck 
and paddle tennis, tennis, tetherball, and swimming. 


E. “The New Leisure Challenges the Schools”— 
Eugene Lies 

Since more than one-third of all inquiries for help re 
ceived by the National Recreation Bureau of Corte 
spondence and Consultation have lately come from pub- 
lic school officials and teachers, the Association has 
surveyed the school field, weighed facts, evaluated pro 
grams and methods, and given the results of the study 
in book form. This survey covers the public school 
systems of 35 cities with populations of over 5,000. In 
addition questionnaires were sent to 1,448 school sys 
tems. Further information was obtained through pet 
sonal interviews and reviews of educational literature. 

Excerpts of Study.— 
1. Schools can educate students to enjoy leisure by 
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ing them to wide range of interest, by providing 
easant social life, and by making the school the center 
of an enriched community life. j 0 

2, Authorities think, if there is no distinction between 
major and minor sports, students would derive more sat- 
sfaction from an all-round program. 

3, The term extra-curricular should be abolished as 
it is now an integral part of education. 

4. The after-school program is still too centered in 
developing varsity teams to the detriment of the pro- 

for all students. Girls are receiving less attention 
than boys in coeducational schools. 

5, Although numerous evening schools offer avoca- 
tional opportunities the attendance is not as high as it 
should be. This may be due to teachers using formal 
methods and forgetting they are dealing with adults. In 
Portland, Oregon, the evening school director will not 
employ day-school teachers if it can be avoided as “they 
come to the classroom tired, treat the men and women 
like children, and go in too much for marks and order.” 

6. Schools should be open to the general public for 
recreation. 

7. Teacher-training schocls should give more physical 
education to general teachers as they are expected to 
lead student activities. 

8. Each school system should have a standing com- 
mittee on the “Problem of Leisure.” This group would 

a) Explore literature on recreation, 

b) Make or stimulate community studies of leisure, 

c) Correlate recreation through schools, evening schools, and 


recreational agencies, 
d) Hold general meetings to keep public informed. 


Part 11. Information Dealing with Present-Day 


Situations 


The suggestions given may prove helpful to teachers 
who are planning similar projects. Our information was 
obtained from newspaper and magazine articles and 
personal interviews. 

A. The magazine, Recreation, May 1932, reports a 
close tie-up between school and community organizations. 
In 1932 the Parent-Teacher Association of Maricopa 
County, with a supporting recreation Council, estab- 
lished nineteen play centers in Phoenix, Arizona. Cen- 
ters are open Saturdays from 9 to 12 a.m. Leadership is 
provided by seventy-two Temple College physical educa- 
tion major students and twenty-six junior high school 
physical education teachers. Credit is given for this 
teaching. One hundred fifty parent-teacher workers ro- 
tate in groups of thirty-six each Saturday as volunteer 
helpers. 

B. Milwaukee public schools offer extensive classes in 
the evenings for adults. A deposit fee of one dollar per 
subject is charged and returned to all students who 
attend 75 per cent of the semester. 

C. The Adult Education Commission of Radburn, 
New Jersey, organizes classes on the basis of replies to 
questionnaires. The list of outdoor activities includes 
archery, baseball, playground baseball, croquet, golf, 
handball, hiking, horseshoes, soccer, swimming, tennis, 
touch football, and volleyball. 

D. Irvington, New Jersey, used athletics as the open- 
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ing wedge in the development of a year-round recreation 
program for adults. 

E. From an article by J. Keith Torbert, Chairman of 
Arrangements Committee, Maplewood, New Jersey, 
which appeared in the New York Times early in 1934, 
we learn that mental hygiene and gymnasium classes 
rank third and fourth in order of size of class. 

When the adult evening class first started the most 
popular choice for classes was gymnasium work and 
public speaking. 

The leader of this experiment is Dr. R. O. Runnels, 
Principal of the Maplewood Junior High School. Teach- 
ers volunteer their services without pay for one evening 
a week. This work has brought about a closer tie be- 
tween adults and teachers and a better appreciation on 
the part of parents of what teachers are accomplishing 
for children. 

F. Miss Mora Crossman, Field Leader for Girls of the 
Playground Athletic League of Baltimore, Maryland, 
suggests: 

1. When planning for events suitable for adults re- 
member many are lacking in fundamental motor train- 
ing. 

2. All groups need leaders to keep them interested. 

3. Material must not be too highly organized. 

Valuable material for adult recreation is issued in 
bulletin form by this organization. 

G. Miss Mabel Madden, Supervisor of Women’s Ac- 
tivities, Cincinnati Public Recreation Commission, says, 
“T also think every physical education teacher should 
talk to the students concerning the objectives and stand- 
ards for participation, especially in women’s athletics. I 
have found, for instance, most majors in physical educa- 
tion have an idea of the platform of the Women’s 
Division but that other students who have had two or 
three years of physical education, and have played on 
basketball, volleyball, or hockey teams, know nothing 
about proper standards. In fact, most of the difficulty 
we have had with bad sportsmanship and teams desiring 
to play tournament games have been with teams of girls 
who have graduated from high schools or colleges. I 
think it important that every physical education teacher 
should set aside one or two periods for a lecture on these 
subjects.” 

H. Although swimming is very popular as a leisure- 
time activity, records show that many pools are closed 
to the general public. Various factors are responsible for 
this, among them being the special expense of cleaning 
and heating the pool, running hair dryers, fear of infec- 
tion, cost of attendant in charge of suits and towels, and 
cost to individual purchasing a suit. Excerpts from an- 
nual reports of superintendents, Cincinnati, Ohio, per- 
mits the use of pools by the public under these condi- 
tions: 

1. When an application is made by a responsible or- 
ganization such as a community center, Recreation 
Commission, scouts, etc. 

2. All expenses must be met such as fees for the even- 
ing employees, heat, and light. If the building is open 
for night-school purposes there is no charge. 

There are three municipally owned pools in San Fran- 
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cisco, under the Recreation Commission. Two are for 
children only at a fee of five cents per swimmer. The 
other pool under the Commission charges twenty-five 
cents for adults and ten cents for children. The club, 
hotel, and commercial pools give reduced rates for school 
children on application. 

Wilmington, Delaware, arranges for free bathing at 
one of the outdoor pools, mornings and Saturday after- 
noons. This plan accommodates children and adults who 
find it impossible to use the pool at other periods or 
who may be unable to pay the fee. 


Part Ill. Recommendations to Physical Educators 


1. Physical education teachers should survey their ac- 
tivity programs in light of recent’findings in the recrea- 
tional field. 

Games should be taught which require little space so 
that they may be enjoyed at home where play space is 
limited. General fundamental motor skills should be 
taught and experienced through games of low organiza- 
tion. Individual activities should be stressed but not at 
the expense of team games. Basketball has been given 
too much prominence and should be demoted until it is 
on a par with other highly organized team sports. 

2. Physical education leaders in general have been lax 
in taking advantage of the opportunity to further the 
objectives of their profession through the opening of 
their plants to the general public and through offering 
their services as leaders in community recreation. 

3. Many physical education teachers who enter the 
recreational field are ignorant of the need for a different 
instructional approach and method. They should work 
with and observe leaders trained in recreational work. 
If this cannot be done they should read the literature 
of the recreational organizations and apply suggestions 
given. 

4. Schools with major departments of physical educa- 
tion should offer a course in recreation under the guid- 
ance of a leader experienced in this field. The course 
content should include the organization and administra- 
tion of a recreation program, materials, and teaching 
methods. Recreation should be viewed from the stand- 
point of something that people do in leisure time. It may 
be handicraft, dancing, dramatics, music, art, and so 
forth. It is not always athletics or swimming. 

Teacher-training schools, with no major in physical 
education, should offer a more extensive course in ele- 
mentary school level materials. 

5. Physical educators should acquaint their students 
with the generally accepted standards for conducting 
girls and women’s activities. 

6. Schools with swimming pools should make more of 
an effort to overcome any present difficulties which pre- 
vent the general public from using the pools. 


Part IV. Criteria to be Used by Physical Educators 
Who Are Organizing a Recreational Program 
I. The health of the participant should be safeguarded. 
1. A thorough yearly examination should be given by 
a competent and interested Doctor of Medicine. 
2. The sanitation of the environment and equipment 
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should be systematically and thoroughly checked 

II. The leadership should be excellent. 

1. The program should be conducted by women 
are trained, enthusiastic, and capable of uiding the 
ticipant in the selection and acquisition of desirable am, 
and attitudes towards recreation. 

III. The content should be developed in response 
the needs and interests of the participants. : 

1. The varied interests, abilities, and physical condi. 
tion of the group must be considered. 

2. Each activity offered should be examined, before 
it is included in the program, on the basis of: 

A. Its immediate value 

a) For enjoyment 

b) For health 

c) For socializing opportunities 

d) For fostering a desire for finer living 

e) In relation to the sociological environment from which the 
group is drawn. 

B. Its future value 

a) As a leisure-time activity 

b) In relation to the opportunities that the participant wil 
have to continue the activity 

IV. The outcomes should be desirable. 

1. For the individual the program should produce: 

a) A desire for recreation throughout life 

b) Appropriate skills for enjoying recreation 

c) An improved social integration ’ 

d) A keener sense of physical well-being 

2. For the community the program should result in: 

a) A wider range of wholesome recreation. 

b) Improved individual and civic morale 

c) A healthier, happy citizenry 


d) Greater support for municipal recreation programs and 
budgets. 
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Water Pageants and Games Distributed by the 
American Red Cross 


. “Showing Father Neptune.” Wilbert E. Longfellow. 
. “How Swimming Grew Up.” Wilbert E. Longfellow. 
. “The Princess Learns to Swim.” Alice Blick Drake. 
. “King Neptune’s Carnival.” B. Dean Brink. 

. “Narcissa and the Hunter.” Olive McCormick. 
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COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 


Laurentine B. Collins, Chairman 

The following statement is a brief one on the function 
of the Committee on Standards of the Women’s Section 
on Athletics of the American Physical Education Associa- 
nthe Committee on Standards has as its primary func- 
tion the formulation of an explicit point of view on the 
nature and conduct of athletics for girls and women. This 
shall serve as the fundamental principles and philosophy 
underlying the work of the Women’s Section on Athletics. 

The Women’s Section has endorsed the platform of 
the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation. The Women’s Section also recommends the 
following printed material as helpful in clarifying its 
point of view. 

Athletics for Girls, A Digest of Principles and Policies. Pub- 
lished by the Department of School Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, National Education Association. 

“Monograph on Athletics for Girls and Women.” Published 
by the American Physical Education Association, Research 
Quarterly, October, 1932. 

It is the intention of the Committee to continue to 
present material which may be helpful in clarifying this 
fundamental point of view to those concerned in the 
conduct of women’s athletics. 

COMMITTEE PERSONNEL: 

Violet C. Boynton, 110 Park Drive, Columbus, Ohio 

Gladys Palmer, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Hazel Rex, Toledo Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio 

Mary Jo Shelly, New College, Columbia University, 
New York City, New York 

Florence Somers, Margaret Eaton School, Toronto, 
Canada 

Laurentine B. Collins, Chairman, Detroit 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 


REPORT OF PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Mabel Madden, Chairman 
The description of the duties of the Publicity Com- 
mittee are given in the minutes of the Women’s Athletic 
Section as follows: 


Public 


“It shall be the function of this committee to furnish desirable 
and adequate publicity for athletic programs for girls and women. 
Contacts with the press, magazines, radio, speakers, etc., should 
prove helpful.” 


On this basis, your committee has outlined the fol- 
lowing as the duties and responsibilities of the Publicity 
Committee: 


1. Formulate and set up model publicity campaigns (news- 
Paper, magazine, radio, speeches, etc.). 


2. Compile and collect desirable publicity material which has 
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appeared in print, also speeches, radio talks, etc. Items of this 
nature should be sent to the chairman, to be available for use in 
other cities. 

3. Join with the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., the National 
Recreation Association, the National Y.W.C.A., and the Women’s 
Rules and Editorial Committee in giving publicity to standards 
and approved programs of women’s participation in games and 
sports; to cooperate with the three standing committees of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics of the A.P.E.A. These 
committees are “Standards,” “Research,” and “Content.” 

4. Distribute all available, desirable publicity material at 
physical education and other educational conventions, to prin- 
cipals of schools, teachers, clubs, prominent speakers, etc. 

5. Endeavor to educate press representatives, reporters, special 
feature writers, editors, etc., to place emphasis upon participation, 
sportsmanship, etc., in writing news of women’s athletics, rather 
than upon accomplishments of individuals, stressing the personal, 
physical appearance of women athletes. 


The Committee consists of Miss Gladys Ryland, Chi- 
cago; Miss Mabel Lee, Lincoln, Nebraska; Mrs. Min- 
nette Brodke Spector, Los Angeles, California; Miss Alma 
Porter, Boston, Massachusetts; Miss Ethel Bowers, Na- 
tional Recreation Association; Miss Anne F. Hodgkins, 
N.A.A.F.; and Miss Mabel Madden, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Several questions arose concerning duplication of work 
being done by the Committee on Publicity of the Rules © 
and Editorial Committee, but these were answered by the 
statement of the chairman of this committee, Miss Alma 
Porter, to the effect that her committee exists for only one 
thing, namely, to give publicity to the guides and thus 
increase the sale of the guides. 

It is difficult to present a list of accomplishments since 
the committee personnel was not completed until Decem- 
ber first and it was necessary to iron out several diffi- 
culties after that time. However, the committee mem- 
bers in speeches and articles have endeavored to carry 
out the aims of our duties as outlined. Miss Lee spoke 
on the subject of publicity to the Indiana State Athletic 
Association and Miss Bowers stressed proper publicity in 
the training institutes she conducted for approximately 
2,300 people. Your chairman had published a whole 
page article in the magazine section of the Sunday En- 
quirer, in addition to articles in the Parent-Teachers 
Magazine, the Christian Science Monitor, and other lay 
magazines. This material has been collected in a scrap 
book attached hereto. 

For the future we hope to secure articles in such maga- 
zines as Survey, Hygeia, National Parent-Teachers Mag- 
azine (formerly Child Welfare), Leisure, and any other 
publications we can reach outside the field of physical 
education. We feel it is not necessary in most instances 
to educate members of our own profession through the 
JouURNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysIcAL EDUCATION and 
other professional magazines, and shall devote most of 
our time to disseminating information concerning proper 
objectives and aims to the general public. We hope to 
formulate model publicity campaigns, compile suggested 
radio talks, etc., within the near future. 

We respectfully request that all items of desirable 
publicity material be sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee or the Chairman of the Women’s Athletic Sec- 
tion, to be used in other cities. 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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A Stunt Contest for the 
Elementary School 






Awards of the Stunt Contest for 
four years. 


HELEN B. McNAUGHTON 


and 


MILDRED M. WAITE 


Directors of Physical Education, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


HE NORMAL junior high school girl is of adolescent 
age and is in most cases awkward and self-conscious in 
learning tumbling. This is partly due to fear which 

could have been eliminated at an earlier age if muscle cp. 
ordination had been acquired. Self-expression in this age 
group is definitely physical rather than mental, and js 
shown by the desire to “show off.” This desire may be util- 
ized in tumbling to better advantage if the child has pre 
viously grasped a kinesthetic sense of body movement. 
Stunts are valuable because they emphasize flexibility, 
coordination, and agility. These characteristics are often 
lacking in the modern girl. Many elements of good posture 


Through the Stick. Test 4—First Weight Pull-up. Test 3—From are included in stunts and are camouflaged by the fun of 
position, leg over arm and under stretch hanging pull up to bend 


stick. hanging, keeping in good position. 


doing and the joy of competing. Because of widespread in. 
terest in testing individual ability, a method of progression 
in stunts has been worked out during the past three years at 
the Girls’ League in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

By means of the squad leader system, a stunt contest 
adaptable for large numbers has been evolved. Squad 
leaders carefully chosen and made to feel the responsibility 
of their position insure success with children as young as 
eight years old. Classes numbering one hundred and fifty 
are easily handled by this method. During the months of 
February and March the program of the high school and 
junior high school girl includes basketball and other com- 
petitive sports. Since this is a dull period for the younger 
children, it is recommeneded that the stunt contest be held 
at this time. A stunt contest is equally successful in classes 
Fick Howk Dive. Test 4 including boys, because boys readily respond to the spirit 








Cartwheel. Test 4.—Showing transfer of weight. Final testing of squad showing leader checking each girl. 
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{ daring The boys should be in separate squads from the 
P ’ 


4 gymnasium provides the ideal atmosphere for the 


stunt contest allowing the use of wands, rings, and mats. If, 
however, this equipment is not available it is a very simple 
matter to substitute stunts not requiring apparatus. It is 
‘ust aS effectively worked out on the playground and in the 
schoolroom. ; ; ; 

Each squad leader is given charge of eight or ten children, 
the number of squad leaders depending upon the size of the 

roup. Before every lesson it is necessary for the instructor 

to meet with the leaders, to teach them the stunts to be 
learned that day by the class. In this way the leader can 
capably help and correct her group. The instructor demon- 
strates and teaches the stunts em masse after which the 
groups practice individually under the supervision of the 
squad leader. At the end of the practice lessons the instruc- 
tor tests each child on each stunt while the squad leader 
checks for her group. 

The scoring is simplified so that the child either passes or 
fails a stunt. One hundred is a perfect score, ten points 
being given for each stunt. It is advisable to use ten stunts 
for a contest covering the period of two months. This num- 
ber is ideal because it allows sufficient time for each stunt to 
be learned and because the school child regards one hun- 
dred as a goal. However, a contestant may fail one stunt 
and still pass with a score of ninety. 

The tests are numbered one, two, three, and four, rang- 
ing from simple to difficult. No one may take the second or 
third test without having first passed the previous one, and 
only one test may be passed each year. By this method 
there is a logical progression not in the test alone, but in 
the range of difficulty in the individual stunts. For example, 
number nine in the first test is merely a simplified form of 
number nine in the fourth test. The first year everyone 
works on test one, and since this is comparatively easy it is 
better to begin with the younger children only, adding a test 
each year. Thus in four years all the tests are in use and by 
this progression interest is sustained. Children failing to 
pass any test are allowed to repeat it the following year. 
After the first year the class will no doubt be working on 
different tests, but this difficulty is overcome by dividing 
the tests according to squads. 

The awards: 

First Test—Felt S—One by one and one-half inches. 
Second Test—Felt Circle—Just large enough to include S. 
(Continued on Page 46) 


Rocking Chair. 





Test 4.—Squad practicing stunt individually. 


Squat Jump. Test 1.—Position 
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Supported Head Balance. Test 4. 
—weight on head and hands. 
Elbows support knees 


for squat jump. 





Crab Walk. Test 1.—Starting position. Weight supported by hands 
and feet, body in horizontal plane. 





Shoulder Stand. Test 1.—Group practicing stunt. 


in many parts of our country and are being danced 

as social recreation in places where the term “re- 
vival” would be as much a misnomer as was the permis- 
sion to reopen a certain bank in Kentucky recently. The 
owner could not understand the order since his bank 
“hain’t ne’er been closed.” Dances have been handed 
down in certain families for generations and when the 
father could no longer call them out, the son took his 
place. The same is true of the tunes the old guitar and 
banjo players of the South use. When asked what he was 
playing, one old father wasn’t sure but thought it “war 
Birmingham or Red Hen Cackle or mos’ anything.” 

In some places vacant houses or school buildings are 
used for “break downs” but for the best dancing, go to 
a small, unpainted house, down an almost inaccessible 
country lane, where the only light is furnished by the 
large fireplace or by a few lanterns the neighbors have 
brought in. Here the men come in clean overalls and the 
women in wash dresses, all the furniture is moved into 
the other room of the house, and dancing goes on until 
almost daylight. 

In Elevation, Kansas, an outdoor platform has been 
built on a high spot, and here, on Saturday evenings, 
families gather from miles around to visit, to “walk 
polka,” and to dance the schottische, waltz, and square 
dances. Occasionally, to satisfy the younger people, the 
old fiddler gives way to a pianist and round dances, but 
mostly square dances are enjoyed through the summer 
evenings. 

The same dances are found in many different commun- 
ities. The “Sugar Bowl” from Kansas is very similar to 
Miss LaSalle’s “Bow Wow” and to “Lady Round the 
Lady” found in Alabama. “Chase the Squirrel” in Ala- 
bama is very different from a dance by the same name 
which Miss Burchenal found in New England. 

In the following dances the formation, unless otherwise 
stated, is a single circle facing center, the lady to the 
right of the man. Couples are numbered around the room, 
going clockwise. Couple number one should be the best 
dancers or the ones who know the dance best. Often the 
man of couple number one calls the steps. 

For music almost any of the familiar country dance 
tunes may be used. Often the musician slides from one 
to the other, and occasionally the musicians are changed 
in the course of a long dance. Any of the following music 
is very useable: “Turkey in the Straw,” “Pop Goes the 
Weasel,” “Girl I Left Behind Me,” “Old Dan Tucker,” 


Te SQUARE dances of our fathers are living today 





American Country Dances 
from Alabama to Arkansas 


Collected By 
EDYTHE E. SAYLOR 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 









“White Cockade,” “Alabama Swing,” and many others, 

The most usual step is the easy walking step taken op 
the balls of the feet with a slight hesitation. Sometime 
this is modified into a chug, or a step throw is put ip, 
At times, if the room is crowded and very small Steps 
have to be taken, they are taken sideways, forward and 
backward, or the rear foot may be crossed over in back 
in making a step. 


Ocean Wave (Alabama) 


I. Introduction. 

A. “Hands all around the room.” 

Join hands in circle, palms up, about shoulder high with elbows 
flexed, and dance around the room clockwise. 

B. “Swing your corner.’ 

Drop hands and each man takes the lady to his left in ordinary 
dance position and swings her around. 

C. “Swing your partner half around and promenade.” 

Men take own partners in ordinary dance position and swing 
them half around, and then with partners side by side with inside 
hands joined to inside hands and outside hands to outside, prom. 
enade around circle counterclockwise. At finish all face center, 

II. Ocean Wave. 

Couples one and two dance, while others watch and may beat 
time to music with their feet if they desire. 

A. “Wade the muddy river.” 

Couple number 1 with inside hands joined, swing out toward 
center of circle, face couple number 2, and dance between them to 
couple number 2’s place. At the same time couple number 2 
separate, and going toward the center of the circle, make a con- 
plete circle around couple number 1 (Fig. 1). 

B. “Wade and rewade.” 
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Repeat II, A with couple number 2 going between and couple 
number 1 making the circle on the outside (Fig. 2). 

C. “Couple up.” 

Join hands in circle of four and dance around clockwise. 

D. “Right hands in.” 

Right hands joined across circle, making a right-hand nil 
Circle once around to right. 

E. “Left hands in.” 

Repeat same to left. 

F. “Swing your partner.” 

Each man swings his own partner, couple number 2 swinging 
back into place, couple number 1 swinging on to face couple 
number 3. 

III. Ocean wave (II) is repeated, couples number 1 and 3 
participating. 
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1v, Repeat same, couple number 1 dancing with couple 


<n couple number 1 dancing with couple number 5 


t the same time couples number 2 and 3 dance together. 
“~ Repeat until each couple has had a chance to progress 
weal the room and dance with each other couple. 

vil. Final. 5 

4. “Hands all around the room. 

B. “Balance in center and out.” _ 

Four steps toward center of circle, swinging hands up, and 
four steps back. 4 

c. “Swing your second corner. 

Men swing second lady on left. 

p. “Swing your first corner.” 

E. “Swing your partner half around and promenade.” 

F. “Swing lady to the center.” 

Ladies are swung to the center of the circle and men dance 
around the circle clockwise, making an entire circle, stopping 
opposite the next lady. 

G. “Skip one and swing next lady.” 

H. Repeat F and G until men get back to their own partners. 

I]. “Swing your partner half around and promenade.” 

J. “Swing your lady in the center and leave her there.” 


Chase the Squirrel (Alabama) 


I A. “Hands all around the room.” 

B. “Couple up.” 

Couples 1 and 2 join hands and dance around. 

C. “Swing your corner.” 

D. “Swing your partner.” 

E. “Couple up.” 

F. “Lead around.” 

Man of couple 1 and lady of couple 2 drop hands and man 
leads other three dancers under raised hands of third man and 
fourth lady. First man continues to lead three dancers around 
the room behind all other couples until they finally get back to 
place. 

Il. Take two more couples into little circle and repeat, 
couples 1, 2, 3, and 4 now dancing as couples 1 and 2 did before. 

III. Repeat until all the couples but one are dancing. If there 
isan even number of couples on the floor, at one time pass under 
raised arms of one couple and just take one couple into the ring 
that time, so that there will be one couple remaining at the last. 

IV. With all but the last couple holding hands, man of last 
couple becomes the squirrel. First man leads the line between 
last man and lady and last man starts around the room trying to 
get back to his partner, while the first man, leading the line, chases 
the squirrel around the room until he gets back to his lady. 


V. A. “Hands all around the room.” 
B. “Balance in center and out.” 
C. “Swing your corner.” 
D. “Swing your partner.” 
E. “Promenade.” 
Lady Round the Lady or Ladies Dosi and the Gent Solo 


(Alabama) 


For this dance the lady stands to the left of the man. 

I. A. “Hands all around the room.” 

B. “Swing your corner.” 

C. “Swing your partner half around and promenade.” 

II. A. “Lady round the lady and the gent also” (Fig. 1). 

First lady followed by her partner, passes between partners 
of couple number 2, back of second lady, and makes a complete 
circle around second lady. 

B. “Lady round the gent and the gent don’t go.” 

First lady passes between partners of couple number 2, back 
of man, and makes a circle around him while first man stands in 
front of couple number 2 (Fig. 2). 

e~, 19 h 
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C. “Couple up.” 

D. “Ladies dosi and the gents solo.” 

Ladies walk around each other back to place and then the 
men do the same. 

E. “Swing your corner.” 

F. “Swing your partner.” 

Couple number 2 swings back to place while couple number 1 
swing on to couple number 3. 

III. Repeat as in Ocean Wave until each couple has danced 
with every other couple around the room. 

IV. A. “Hands all around the room.” 
“Balance in center and out.” 
“Swing your corner.” 
“Swing your partner.” 
“Promenade.” 


Four Hands Crossed (Alabama) 


First and second couples make a small circle facing in. Others 
in the circle stand and watch. 

I. Men join both hands across circle. Ladies join both hands 
below men’s hands. Circle around to the left once. 

II. “Ladies bow.” 

Ladies bow heads and men lift joined hands over ladies’ heads 
and put arms in back of ladies. Circle around to left once. 

III. “Gents bow wow.” 

Men bow and ladies’ arms go over their heads and around to 
the back. Circle around to the left once. 

IV. “Swing your corner.” 

V. “Swing your partner.” 

VI. Couple up.” 

VII. “Dosi.” 

Same as ladies dosi and the men solo. 

VIII. “Swing your corner.” 

IX. “Swing your partner.” 

Couple number 2 swing back to place while couple number 1 
swing on to dance with couple number 3. 

X. Repeat as in Ocean Wave until each couple has been 
around the room. 


ROO 


| Want to Be a Granger (Kansas) 


“T want to be a granger, 
And with the grangers stand, 
A double fisted farmer 
With a haystack on my land.” 
I. “Hands all around the room.” 
II. “Honors to the right.” 
Bow to one on right. 
III. “Honors to the left.” 
Same to the left. 
IV. “Swing your right-hand partner.” 
V. “Promenade the left.” 
Take lady on the left, hands in skater’s position, and all prom- 
enade the circle. 
Repeat entire dance until ladies get back to their own partners. 


Cheat or Swing (Kansas) 


Quadrille formation. 

I. A. “Hands all around the circle.” 

B. “Swing partners.” 

C. “Promenade all” counterclockwise to place. 

II. A. First lady balances to the right and either swings the 
man on the right and cheats her own partner, or swings her part- 
ner and cheats the other man. 

B. Repeat to third couple and either swing man of third 
couple, or cheat him and swing man of second couple. 

C. Repeat to fourth couple. 

D. Balance and swing to own partner and promenade the 


ring. 
III. A. Repeat I. 
B. Repeat II with second lady. 
IV. A. Repeat I. 


B. Repeat with third lady. 

V. A. Repeat I. 

B. Repeat with fourth lady. 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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The Game of Lacrosse 


By 


JOSEPH SHACTER 


Assistant Lacrosse Coach, New York University, 
New York City 


|. An Introduction to Lacrosse 


/4§ ACROSSE—the fastest game on two feet; the 
|" dash of basketball; the crash of football.” 
These two games plus ice hockey contain the 
elements of lacrosse. It is the oldest known athletic con- 
test played on the American continent and one of the 
oldest organized games in the world. When the first 
settlers arrived in this country they found the Indians 
playing a game which next to war held the chief place 
in their interest. Verrill says, in his book The American 
Indian, that their favorite game was lacrosse, played 
with a very small racket, and regarded more or less as a 
religious rite pleasing to the thunder gods. 

It has been suggested that lacrosse was taught them 
by the Norsemen, but Catlin’s records of Indian life 
show the game to have been so widely distributed among 
the various tribes, and so diverse in type of playing 
implement, that there is little doubt that it was of native 
origin, developing slowly through many generations. The 
French colonists in their turn used as the chief implement 
the stick which bore a strong resemblance to a bishop’s 
crozier, and therefore gave it the name of “La Crosse,” 
which it has since borne. 

It has been an organized game among the colleges of 
the United States since 1881, but only during the past 
decade has its growth among educational institutions 
assumed present proportions. The first intercollegiate 
athletic contest in America was a game of lacrosse, played 
more than a hundred years ago. However, there are no 
records to prove this. 
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But what is this game like when it’s being played? 

Lacrosse is played by ten men on a team on a field 
ninety yards long and fifty yards wide. A space of 
twenty yards should be left behind each goal in order 
to permit play behind as well as in front of the goal 
These dimensions have been set by the intercollegiate 
lacrosse body but are sufficiently flexible to permit play 
on any field approximating the mentioned size. 

Diagram 1, below, will show the field positions 
the players. These positions should be maintained jy 
so far as possible. However, there are circumstancg 
when they are impossible or inadvisable because of cer. 
tain set plays on attack or a shortage of men due tp 
penalties. The distances separating the players may be 
estimated from the diagram. 

The men mentioned in the diagram do not have to be 
the individuals in those respective positions at all times, 
Since the players are constantly moving about this would 
be impossible. However, some one player should be ip 
some position approximating the diagram as mentioned 
before. 

The positions at the start of play in the center of the 
field, or at the face-off as it is called, are somewhat differ. 
ent from diagram 1. However, after the “draw” the 
players deploy to an approximation of those positions, 
One style of line-up at the face-off is presented in dia- 
gram 2. These positions will vary with different plays 
originating at the center area at the start of play. 
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From this point the writer will attempt to explain 
ame situations. The ball is put in play by the referee 
who places it between the centers’ sticks which are back 
«o back. When the whistle is blown the centers try to 
flip the ball to one of their own players by any fair means 
they know. No other player is allowed to stay inside 
the circle until the ball comes out of it. 

Suppose the center of team A is able to flip the ball 
to his second attack. This player sees he is ahead of 
his opponent and runs directly toward the goal he is 
attacking. A defense player on team B attempts to check 
the runner who now sees it is more advantageous to pass 
to a newly uncovered teammate than attempt to dodge 
by the defense man and therefore passes. The new man 
with the ball now has an opportunity to score. 

Now try to visualize a defense man of team B who 
comes upon the carrier unawares or before he can pass 
the ball and thereby checks him either by a body-check 
or a stick-check and obtains the ball; or possibly a 
teammate of B gets it. He either runs or passes the 
ball down the field, depending upon his position as 
related to opponents and teammates, so that now team 
Bis in an attacking position. The ball may travel from 
attack to defense very suddenly which accounts for the 
previous emphasis on the maintenance of some semblance 
of the fundamental positions, for to be caught out of 
position may result in a score either for or against your 
team as the case might be. 

Obviously the object of the game is to shake a player 
loose some place close enough to the goal to enable him 
to take a shot. In order to do this it is soon found that 
to rely on aimless passing in the hope that somebody 
will break loose is not efficient. As a consequence one 
can see that fast breaking and cutting plays, screen 
plays, and block plays, providing they are within the 
rules, are found to develop much as in basketball. How- 
ever, to counteract these plays the stick-checking and 
body-checking had to be developed more effectively. 

Lacrosse then contains the elements of basketball and 
hockey with this difference; instead of using a hockey 
stick and passing a puck around the ice, the lacrosse 
player uses a stick and passes a small ball in the air 
or upon the ground as the occasion demands. The 
defense is also comparable to some extent with that of 
these two games. Lacrosse also makes use of the man- 
for-man, zone, or combination of both defenses. Each 
has its advocates. The zone defense is much too compli- 
cated for the average player and takes a great deal of 
time to learn! as well as putting a premium on perfect 
team work. 
Il. Handling the Lacrosse Stick 

So many high school athletic directors have written 
that they are adding lacrosse to their programs of physi- 
cal education and have asked for information as to 
techniques of teaching the fundamentals of the sport 
that the writer thought it best to include in this article 
some points on handling the lacrosse stick as one aspect 
of the game. 

Before it is of any practical value to teach a new man 
how to play lacrosse, it is necessary for him to become 
somewhat proficient in the use of the stick. 
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It is advisable that the beginner use a stick that has 
already been broken in so that the ball, when placed in 
it, naturally rolls into the proper position for a throw. 
Most new sticks require very little breaking-in. The 
novice must always bear in mind when learning to 
handle his stick that the proper position for the ball 
is about six inches from the broad end of the stick. 
It makes no difference whether he is catching or throw- 
ing the ball, the position in the stick is the same. The 
lower the throw, however, the deeper down the stick 
should be the ball. If caught in any other part of the 
net than the one mentioned, it should be shifted immedi- 
ately to the correct position for the throw. This is done 
by cradling the stick. 

Cradling.—Some coaches feel that cradling should be 
the first fundamental of stick work to be taught, so that 
the beginner can immediately get the “feel” of the ball 
in the stick. The movement is done upon occasions 
immediately after the catch; when the ball has just been 
picked up from the ground; or while running with the 
ball in the stick. 

The cradling motion is necessary, as has been said 
before, in order to keep the ball in the stick and also in 
that part of the netting from which the throw is made. 
It keeps the ball ready for a throw at any time. 

This peculiar movement is executed by a coordinated 
twisting of the wrist of the right hand back and forth 
together with a movement forward and back of the 
right arm and shoulder. This brings the stick to the 
front of the body and back to the throwing position. 
The faster the movement the more nearly perpendicular 
should the stick be held. The cradling becomes faster 
the faster the player runs. However, the movement 
should never be so rapid as to be called a “furious wag- 
ging of the stick.” This is only wasted energy. It should 
be remembered that the butt of the stick must be 
allowed to turn in the left hand as cradling is done 
mainly by the right hand. 

Throwing.—In learning to throw, it makes little differ- 
ence whether you throw from the right or left side. Use 
the side most natural to you. There is a slight advantage 
in throwing from the left side because it is different 
from the way the majority of players throw and conse- 
quently the opponents are less prepared to check it. But 
never try to learn to throw from either side. Become 
expert on one side before attempting to throw from the 
other side. Would-be ambidexterity has prevented many 
a player from achieving stardom. 

Nearly all new men throw first with the lower part 
of their arms entirely and use a sort of pushing motion. 
This is incorrect. The stick should be grasped with the 
left hand on the butt (this illustrates the right side 

throw) while the right should be placed well up where 
the netting is joined with the frame. The hands should 
not be so far apart nor so close together as to be un- 
comfortable. When a satisfactory position has been 
found it might be necessary to cut off some of the butt 
if it protrudes past the lower hand. The stick should be 
grasped tightly with both hands in order to prevent its 
slipping or turning, which would spoil the direction and 
speed of the throw. 
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In throwing, the player should be relaxed all the time 
and not tied up. The ball should not be pushed as if 
one were putting the shot. Let the arms have a free, 
easy movement. The body and feet are turned at right 
angles to the direction of the throw. Draw the stick 
well over the right shoulder, then bring it forward 
nearly’ perpendicular, and allow the ball to pass out of 
the stick over the end. The lower left arm and shoulder 
give most of the power, whereas the right hand, arm, 
and shoulder act as a fulcrum and guide the direction 
of the ball although they also lend some power to the 
throw. The longer and harder the throw, the more the 
muscles of the shoulders and back must come into play. 





The throw 


The position of the feet is of utmost importance when 
learning how to throw. They should be apart with the 
left foot somewhat ahead of the right. After the throw, 
the right foot should be ahead of the left. In other words, 
their positions are reversed. This is part of the necessary 
follow-through after the throw and is done by merely 
stepping forward with the right foot as the stick is 
brought forward. The arms also follow through as in 
the ordinary throw without a crosse in the hand. 

A method of teaching new men how to throw is by 
breaking up the movements into counts. At the count 
_ of one the stick is held in front of the body parallel to 
the ground. At the count of two it is drawn back over 
the right shoulder, both arms bent so that the right is 
just above the right shoulder. At three the left hand is 
pulled down to the body and the right arm straightens 
forward. This is the throwing motion. At four the feet 
are reversed by merely stepping forward with the back 
foot and the throwing movement is completed. Counts 
three and four should be done close together. It is 
recommended that these movements be done first with- 
out the ball in the stick, so that the novice will 
concentrate on them rather than on the ball. When the 
movements have been learned satisfactorily allow the 
beginners to use a ball and practice throwing against 
a wall. Be sure they practice for correct form at first, 
rather than accuracy or speed. The latter two will come 
with practice. Only through a great deal of practice can 
one become an accomplished stick handler and too much 
time can never be given to stickwork. It is necessary 
that beginners be closely supervised when practicing 
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throwing as it is very easy to acquire bad habits whi 
are hard to eradicate later. ich 

After the novice has learned how to throw he is read 
to pass to a teammate. He should learn at once that on 
man should pass to another nearly on a straight line 
that is, not a lob pass. Pass straight and hard. 


Of COUrse 
the speed depends to some extent on the distance separ 


ating the players. 

The advantages of the straight-line pass are manifold 
The receiver can catch it at any point in its journey 
That is, he can run towards it and not have to wait fo, 
it to come to him as would be the case with a lob Pass 
This means that he can get ahead of his opponent: he 
his opponent can not come up from behind him in ting 
to check him, as would be possible if he had to wait fo, 
the lob pass to fall; and that the possibilities of inter. 
ception are small because of the speed and flat trajecto; 
of the ball. Therefore, whenever possible and under 
normal conditions, give the straight and hard pass, 

It is important to learn where your teammates cap 
best catch a ball and then practice passing to them 
there. This does not mean they cannot catch a ball 
coming to some other spot but merely that that is the 
point of maximum efficiency. 

Another point to be remembered in passing is to 
“lead” the receiver if he is running; that is, pass the 
ball sufficiently far ahead of him so that he will not 
have to stop and wait for it or watch it go by behind 
him. This necessitates a great deal of practice with 
moving teammates for the timing and gauging of the 
distance between players is of paramount importance, 
This must also be remembered at all times—a runner 
about to make a pass should come to a complete stop 
before doing so in order to make his pass strong and 
accurate. 

An exercise to use when teaching throwing is to line 
up your men in a straight line with ten to fifteen yards 
between each. Have the man with the ball who is at 
the head of the line turn in a semi-circle to his left so 
that he now faces the man behind him and make the 
pass. Repeat right down the line. Perhaps the following 
diagram will better illustrate the point. 


Path of runner ——>5—> (en 
Path of ball Pe 
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Catching -—Catching, as compared to throwing. is rela- 
tively easy. Coaches say that the man making the catch 
should not be given the credit for a nice play, but rather 
the man who sent the pass. 

When watching boys “play catch” with a baseball, an 
observer will quickly notice that, as they catch the ball, 
their arms seem to “give,” to flex slightly with the 
impact. The same is true of making a catch with 4 
lacrosse stick. Just as the ball hits the netting the stick 
is drawn slightly back, is allowed to “give” with the ball. 
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In making the catch, offer as much surface of the 


as is possible. Because of the various angles 
from which a pass May come, it is necessary to learn 
ther methods of catching than the one mentioned so far. 
te most widely used of these is the flick of the wrist, 
which twists the stick and thereby imprisons the ball. 
This is done by twisting the wrist of the right hand so 
that the thumb goes to the right just as the ball hits the 
netting of the crosse. This can be learned only after a 
great deal of practice. The best way to practice is by 
throwing the ball up against a wall. In fact the best 
way to learn how to throw and catch is to constantly 
throw the ball up against a wall. This has a peculiar 
fascination of its own, which maintains a constant desire 


netting 


-to carry on the exercise. The wall also removes the 


sibility of wild throws and makes for greater efficiency. 

When the ball comes to the wrong side, that is the 
side on which the stick is not carried, the novice is in a 
quandary. If it is a low pass, he merely steps backward 
with the left foot, thereby turning the body somewhat 
and allowing ample room to bring the stick down so 
that the right arm is across the body and the left is 
extended downward and slightly behind. The catch is 
made by allowing the stick to “give.” The player should 
offer the whole face of the stick to the ball. Immediately 
after the catch, the stick should be brought to the throw- 
ing position by turning completely around, using the 
left leg as a pivot. In this way the stick is protected 
from an opponent at all times. If no opponent is nearby 
it is not necessary to make this turn, but merely to 
bring the stick back across the body. 





The low catch 


If the pass should be high on the left side, he brings 
the stick directly across the body, again offering the 
whole face of the netting to the ball. Just as the ball 
hits the web he should twist the wrist of the right hand 
so that the thumb comes in toward the body; that is, 
twist toward the left. This should be a gentle, smooth, 
sort of rocking movement. The catch takes an enormous 
amount of practice but is worth every minute of it. 
If the pass is soft it might not be necessary to impart 
the twist to the stick; merely a “give” might be sufficient. 
The best way to practice this, as well as all catches 
described or yet to be described, is by throwing the ball 
up against the wall. That point cannot be emphasized 
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too greatly. Immediately with the catch, that is in prac- 
tically a continuation of the movement, the stick should 
be brought back to the throwing position. However, 
remember to practice turning the body to the left using 
the left leg as a pivot in order to protect your stick from 
an opponent. 





The high catch 


Another difficult catch to make is the one when the 
ball comes directly in front of the face. This is done 
by taking a short step to the left with the ieft foot and 
flicking the wrist of the right hand as in the ordinary 
right side catch, thumb twisted toward the right, or 
merely allowing the stick to “give” with the impact, 
depending upon the speed of the pass. The foot work 
is necessary in order to insure complete vision while 
making the catch. 

Now that the novice has mastered the fundamental 
technique of catching, he is ready to learn more about 
it. When catching a ball, do not stand still; always be 
in motion, as far as possible, towards the ball. This is 
very essential for if the player stands still and waits 
for the pass, his opponent can come up and spoil the 
play; second, if he takes a step or two backward, as 
most beginners do, the opponent might be able to inter- 
cept the ball. Therefore, to repeat, always teach players 
to move toward the pass. 

Picking Up the Ball.—In lacrosse, the ball is on the 
ground a great deal of the time for various reasons. 
Among these are poor stick-work, a bounce pass, a good 
check of some sort, a missed shot at goal, or some other 
reason. Therefore it is of great importance that the 
technique of picking up the ball be learned quickly and 
well. 

The ball should be placed on the ground about fifteen 
feet in front of the player. Holding the stick with two 
hands, he should approach the ball at a slow jog. About 
a stride from it, he should bend over naturally, bending 
slightly in the knees, and scoop it up. The right hand 
presses the stick to the ground and the left pushes it 
forward. With the new man the ball will often roll over 
the other end of the stick. Therefore, in order to fore- 
stall this, have the man bring the stick up to a throwing 
position as soor as the ball enters it, cradle and run for 
a few feet, straightening the body gradually. This 

(Continued on PaSe 41) 
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The National Education Association sent out a Bulletin 
containing the following: 

“Within less than a year, forty-four legislatures will have 
met in regular session. Extra sessions will have occurred 
in other states. These sessions will enact legislation gov- 
erning the development of education in most states until 
1937.” 

Practically every state legislature will be in session next 
winter. Unless there is a definite business recovery by 
January, state legislatures may again be in the economy 
move and all will not be well with the so-called “fads” and 
“frills”’ Every state physical education association should 
watch very carefully what legislatures do in regard to state 
laws and state legislation pertaining to physical education. 
Eternal vigilance is the watchword. 

* * * 

Our good friend, Thomas R. Gibson, who has served in many 
capacities throughout the country in the field of physical edu- 
cation, has received an appointment to head up physical edu- 
cation in Persia. His address is National Society for Physical 
Education, Teheran, Persia, c/o Mr. Hossein Ala, President. Mr. 
Gibson attended LaCrosse University at Wisconsin, Peabody Col- 
lege at Nashville, and Teachers College during the past two 
years where he has been studying for his Doctor’s degree. 

: ee > 

Ernst Hermann has been appointed Dean of the Sargent 
School of Physical Education at Boston University. He is 
now Dean, not Director, Ernst Hermann. On July 1, 1934, 
by vote of the President and Trustees of the University, 
the Sargent School of Physical Education was separated 
from the School of Education and made an independent de- 
partment in the University. 

*x* * * 

Our good friend, Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has written a splendid article called “The History and 
Function of the Athletic Team Doctor,” which appeared in the 
Journal-Lancet, May 1, 1934, after presentation before the Amer- 
ican Student Health Association, Chicago, December 28, 1933. 

*x* * * 

City Director Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky, has sent me a 
“Course of Study for Elementary Schools.” This represents con- 
scientious hard work. 

x * * 

The American Education Week for 1934 is November 

5 to 11. 
©  * 

Dr. A. Lester Crapser, Director of Health Education, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, writes as 
follows: 

“We had a wonderful summer session with a 41 per cent 
increase in enrollment over the previous summer. We are reg- 
istering freshmen today (September 10, 1934) and upper class- 
men on Wednesday. Saturday our freshman enrollment was 64 
per cent above the enrollment on the same date last year. This 
would seem to indicate that we are not ready to close as some- 
one had indicated to you. The thing that has struck me the 
greatest has been the large number of openings in the physical 
education field for this fall. Our placements have been way above 
last year and reports come in daily of graduates of one and two 
years ago who did not get positions who are being placed.” 

* * * 


Mr. L. F. Keller, who last year was on his Sabbatical 
at New York University studying for his Doctor’s degree, 
is back on the job as Supervisor of Physical Education, 
University of Minnesota. Keller for years has been doing 
a good, conscientious jb at Minnesota and is particularly 
interested in the pressing problems of teacher training. 
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The annual meetings of the national organizations 
in athletics, health, and physical education will be held this 
winter in New York, beginning December 26. The Natio 
Infercollegiate Athletic Association and the Football Dhadae 
Association will use the Hotel Pennsylvania as headquarters Th 
College Directors, the College Student Health Association Ps 
Intramural Directors, and other groups will meet also in ‘Nes 
York at the same time. = 








interesteq 


* * * 


Dr. Harry B. Burns, Director of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, Pittsburgh Public Schools, writes me that he 
promises the greatest national American Physical Education 
Association Convention at Pittsbugh in 1935. Dr. Burns is 
the head of a large staff of active earnest workers who ar 
determined to have the finest Convention ever. 

*x* * * 

It is indeed encouraging to see the number of placements that 
the different universities and colleges have been able to make in 
spite of the economic crisis. Here is a significant paragraph from 
a letter from our good friend, Carl P. Schott, Director of the 
Division of Physical Education, West Virginia University 
Morgantown: 

“There is an item which seems to me more interesting and 
more significant than the number of students we graduated from 
the Division of Physical Education, in which I am sure you wil 
be interested. This year we placed thirty new people and pro. 
moted six to better positions. In other words, we filled thirty. 
six places in physical education in West Virginia. It looks as jf 
we are beginning to make ourselves felt. If we are, it is the 
reward for conscientious endeavor on the part of the staff of 
the Division of Physical Education.” 

*  * 

It is interesting to know that local municipal budgets 
have been increased. In San Francisco the budget was in- 
creased $200,000. Other cities which have reported increases 
are: Orlando, Florida; Steubenville, Cleveland, and Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Waukegan, Illi- 
nois; Racine and Kenosha, Wisconsin; Chicopee and Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts; Lexington, Kentucky; Hartford and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; and Concord, New Hampshire. 

» * * 

Touch football is a very popular game throughout the coun- 
try, on the municipal playgrounds and athletic fields. The Ofi- 
cial Touch Football Rules, prepared and approved by the National 
Rules Committee on Games of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, have just been published in Bulletin No. 3189, issued 
by the Recreation Bulletin Service of the National Recreation 
Association. ~ 

Professor Henry Lester Smith, Head of the Department 
of Education at the University of Indiana, was elected the 
new President of the National Education Association at 
Washington this summer. The National Education Associa- 
tion will meet in Denver next year. , 

* * * 

The officers and members of the Executive Committee of the 
Department of School Health and Physical Education of the 
National Education Association, elected at N.E.A. meetings, 
Washington, July, 1934, are as follows: 

OFFICERS: EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
A. W. Thompson, President Dr. Wm. G. Burdick 
Dr. Edna Bailey, Vice President Dr. F. W. Maroney 
James E. Rogers, Secretary-Treasurer Miss Ethel Perrin 
Dr. Allen Ireland 
et od 

Mr. W. H. Orion, formerly City Director of Physical 
Education at Santa Barbara, has been appointed State Diret- 
tor of California to succeed Neilson. 
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te C. H. Wilson, formerly City Director of Health | and 
Physical Education of Evansville, Indiana, has been appointed 

q similar broad position at Hartford, Connecticut. Dr. Wilson 
i an excellent job at Evansville. He organized into one great 

. department school health service, health education, physical 
big tion, and athletics. Besides an excellent medical training, 
on also had a physical education experience and back- 

a He will be asked to do a similar job in Hartford; that 
is to bring together in one unified department all the activities 

‘taining to the physical welfare ofthe children in all the 
schools of Hartford. 

It is my pleasure to announce that a worthy successor has been 
appointed to carry on the good work of Dr. Wilson. Dr. Herbert 
Walker has been appointed by Superintendent Ralph Irons at 
Evansville as City Director. Dr. Walker is a graduate of the 
Class of 1923, Springfield Y.M.C.A. College, who later, after a 
few years of experience in the high school field, went to Harvard 
University and took his Doctorate majoring in education, also 
serving as Physical Director of the Harvard Medical School where 
he carried certain courses and some very fine research work along 
medical lines. This combination between physical education and 
medical work, and his major in educational administration, cer- 
tainly qualifies him for the job. 

* * * 

Our great friend and leader, N. P. Neilson, has resigned 
as State Director of California and is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Physical Education at Stanford 
University. 

* * * 

Mr. N. P. Neilson, for many years State Director of Health 
and Physical Education in California, is now on the faculty at 
Stanford University. We regret exceedingly that he has left the 
state position, but we congratulate him heartily on going to 
Stanford University with so many fine leaders, such as Hethering- 
ton, Storey, Kefauver. Mr. Neilson has been one of our national 
leaders and has been a most effective state director. We shall 
miss him tremendously. We quote from a recent letter received: 
“T am leaving the state work effective July 15, and will be at 
Stanford University to work with Hetherington, Storey, and 
Kefauver. A Division of Professional Education in Hygiene and 
Physical Education has been organized, and will form a part of 
the School of Education and a part of the School of Hygiene 
and Physical Education. I am to be Associate Professor of 
Education in the School of Education, and Associate Professor 
of Hygiene and Physical Education in the School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education. While this explanation seems complicated, 
the organization is logical and ideal. Hetherington is very happy 
over the prospects of our getting out several of his books together 
during the next three or four years.” 

Mr. Orion is a splendid successor to the three great predeces- 
sors. He has personality, training, and experience. I had the 
pleasure this summer to meet him in the West. I personally 
greeted him for the members of our group. I think we were 
fortunate to have State Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Kersey, 
make an appointment before Mr. Neilson left the job so there 
was no break in the continuity of service. 

* * * 

It is with real pleasure that I announce that Emil Rath 
has been appointed City Director of Health and Physical 
Education in the Indianapolis Public Schools. It is a pleas- 
ure to know that one of our national leaders is now in an 
administrative job to develop a progressive, effective program 
in one of our large strategic cities. 

* * * 

Mr. Harold K. Jack who did a splendid job in physical edu- 

cation at Dear River is now at Marshall, Minnesota. 
* * * 


Garrett G. Eppley, Recreation Director of Evansville, Indiana, 
has been accomplishing some very worth-while programs in that 
city. His soft-ball tournaments are famous. He has been an ac- 
tive member of the Kiwanis International committee interested in 
recreation. He has taken active state leadership in athletics in 
Indiana. 
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A WHOLE 
RAINBOW 
OF SAMPLES 


FREE 


Let us send you free samples 
for planning new color com- 
binations for gym suits and 
uniforms and your own after- 
class costumes. These gay 


of Indian Head Cloth and 
Dawnglo will stir your imagination and 


swatches 


the fast color guarantee of all 


INDIAN HEAD 


FABRICS pene “i NASHUA 


will please your thriftness. 





You will be surprised at the out-of-the- 
ordinary color combinations you can 
assemble from the 30 lovely shades of 
Indian Head Cloth. The wide variety and 
beautiful colorings of the designs of 
Indian Head Dawnglo will delight you. 


They are so new and different. “. 


These samples are Free.Sendtoday. %&b, 


NASHUA MFG. CO., Dept. El 
Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me samples of Indian Head Fabrics. 


City 
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“How We Do It” 


Simball 
| ier GAME.—A combination of basketball and speedball. Sim- 
ball offers many possibilities for speed and agility, and at the 
same time eliminates the harsh treatment toes often receive when 
playing a hard game of speedball. The game was named by the 
girls in my sports class in honor of Ralph Simpson, who originated 
the game. 

Field Regulation speedball field. 

Ball-—Regulation speed ball or soccer ball. 

Rules—(1) Ball may be taken from ground, dribbled (using 
one hand only), passed, or kicked. 

(2) After one dribble, ball must be kicked or passed before 
same person may dribble again. 

(3) “Tie ball” calls for “jump ball” as in basketball. 

(4) “Out-of-bounds.” 

(a) Side of field—overhead throw-in with both hands. First 
receiver may not catch, but may bat to another teammate who 
may catch. 

(b) End of field—(by attacking side) goal keeper punts ball 
in; (by defending side) ball passed in with overhead throw. Ball 
must be touched by two players before it may be passed out 
again. 

(5) Starting game by kick from middle of field. 

(6) Guarding as in basketball. 

(7) Scoring as in speedball. 

(a) Dropkick through goal over crossbar—one point. 

(b) Kick through goal under crossbar—three points. 

(c) Forward pass over end of field—caught by another team- 
mate—two points. 

(8) Time of play—eight-minute quarters. 

Hope this may be of use to other instructors in their classes. 

Winnefred Horn Poss, 
Heap, Girts’ Puysicat Epuca- 
TION DEPARTMENT, SAN BERNAR- 
piIno HicH ScHOOL, CALIFORNIA. 
* * x 
Faculty Recreation Committee 
E HAVE a faculty recreation committee which meets occa- 
sionally to discuss and plan recreational opportunities for 
the boys and girls. The committee so far, has helped to plan, be- 
sides the panel discusison, which was held to determine what re- 
creational activities the boys and girls would like to have avail- 
able and at which five boys and five girls formed the panel, the 
following: 

1. Every other Wednesday, under the supervision of the men 
and women physical education teachers, the boys and girls spend 
the physical education period playing together. Committees of 
boys and girls meet with the physical education teachers to plan 
the programs. They enjoy circle dances, social games, and social 
marching. We are attempting to discover the boys and girls who 
do not know how to dance, and with the approval of the super- 
intendent and high school principal, plan to help them incidental- 
ly, as our community might prove troublesome if we announced a 
class in social dancing. 

2. Under the guidance of class advisers Friday afternoon assem- 
blies are planned and carried out by student committees. Social 
dancing, group dancing, and various play activities are used. 

3. Under the guidance of various faculty members, clubs have 
been in existence for a good many years. Ping-pong is the latest 
to be started and is very popular. 

4. A committee has been appointed to popularize community 
singing in the high school. 

We hope to help the students find the opportunities they crave. 

Ethel Rockwell 
SUPERVISOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND 
FOR GIRLS OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HicH ScuHoorts, KALaMazoo, 
MicH. 
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Vitalizing the Corrective Physical Education Program 


y= correction of postural defects has become a vital part 
hysical education pr in th ofthe 
physical education program in the secondary schools of 
Angeles, under the very efficient guidance of Dr. Sven Lokrayy 
director of the health and corrective program for the ohana 
the entire city. at 

The great need for this type of work has been shown } 
large number of cases cared for and corrected by the J. 
trained teachers in charge of this division of the physical edu 
tion program. Children entering the junior and senior - 
schools from the elementary grades are examined carefully by the 
school physician and all those having postural defects, such as f 
ward head, round shoulders, postural kyphosis, scoliosis lord ra 
and flat feet, as well as those with heart, lung, and malnutritn 
symptoms are placed under the care of the corrective teacher re 
is specially trained to cope with these problems. 

Schedules of exercises are planned to fit the need of each chj 
and when there are several working to correct the same defect jt 
is well for them to learn to work in a group with one as leader 
to give assistance when it is needed. This develops the quality of 
leadership and cooperation. Some children will develop outstang. 
ing qualities of group leadership, and an incentive is afforded ; 
the teacher will work out some system of awarding athletic o 
grade points for this special service. 

Each child should understand why it has been assigned to th 
corrective class and the exercises given it to do should be e. 
plained so that it will have an appreciation of the results it may 
attain by repeating the exercises diligently. Otherwise the chj. 
dren will become bored and inattentive and finally lose interes 
altogether in trying to accomplish the correction of their speci) 
defects. 

Stimulating and holding the interest of the child in its work 
is the one big item in getting results, and is the problem of th 
individual teacher. Some teachers have worked out games for 
the children to play during which they get definite benefit for 
postural defects. One of these which I have tried out successfully 
with the younger children is “follow the leader’ while balancing 
a head board. This is good for general poor posture correction, 

Anything which will appeal to the imagination of the chi 
and cause him to do the thing because he is interested in doing 
it is of value to the corrective teacher (which I suppose is a trite 
saying, and applicable to any kind of teaching). If he mut 
simply twist his foot twenty times one way and as many tims 
the other, or do the shoulder pinch ten times, day in and day out, 
he soon loses interest in acquiring a straight back or well arched 
feet. 

I furnished a victrola for the use of my classes and taught 
them to do the skater’s waltz in couples with many fancy step, 
which they enjoyed immensely. The use of the skating step, where 
the foot is twisted from heel to toe outward throws the weight 
on the outer edge of the foot and strengthens the arch. 

I also worked out the lesson in corrective exercises, which | 
have called “Indian Rhythms,” at Washington High School with 
a group of girls of different grades and ages, and they not only 
enjoyed learning it but have asked to repeat it over and ove 
again. During the action of the lesson the children have e- 
ercised neck, shoulders, back, trunk, feet, and leg muscles, and 
have done exercises to correct forward head, round shoulder, 
low shoulders, scoliosis, hollow back, and flat feet. Perhaps 
adding another breathing exercise or two would add to its value. 





InpIAN RHYTHMS, A LESSON IN CORRECTIVE EXERCISES USING THE 
TALL, STRAIGHT INDIAN AND His MAyestic MOvEeMENTS 
AS AN EXAMPLE 


(Accompanied by tom-tom beatings) 

1. Entrance-—Skulking through the forests to the cound 
meeting place—walking in the narrow forest trails the feet mus 
be placed one in front of the other pointing straight ahead. Lea 
slightly forward—hands behind back—elbows forced back. Si 
teen steps—to form circle standing close together. (Shoulder, 
back, foot exercise.) 
2. Greeting—Stand very straight—stretch low shoulder am 
straight overhead (if shoulders are even, raise right arm) lowe! 
arm. (For low shoulder and scoliosis.) 
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Council Fire—Raise both arms overhead—bend 
uch floor without bending knees (placing twigs 

council fire). (For hollow back.) Repeat eight times. Walk 
backward four steps to enlarge circle. 

4, Beginning of Ceremonies.—Sit in circle—legs_ crossed— 
pm folded in front of chest—elbows high—head pushing up to- 
ward sky—back straight. Body bends to right and to left (sway- 
ing motion). (For back and trunk.) Repeat eight times. 

5, Worshipping the Sun God.—Raise arms overhead—palms 
jorward—bend forward from waist-line until palms touch floor. 
(For hollow back.) Repeat eight times. 

6. Drop head forward—up—back—up. (For forward head.) 
Four times. 

7, Draw knees up together—fold arms around knees (or place 

on top of knees) heel raising. (Foot exercise.) Eight times. 

3, Smoking the Pipe of Peace——Hold pipe in right hand— 
breathe in—lips closed—blow smoke out hard. (Breathing ex- 
ercise). Four times. 

Note—If one does not breathe correctly he must go into the 
center of the circle where the fire is—a human sacrifice to the 
fire God (must do West Point breathing or some other corrective 
exercise) . 

9, Pow-wow.—Arms, neck firm position—lean forward from 
waist—do Indian pow-wow step, toes turned in—place toe on 
floor—heel down—right, left—repeating and moving around circle 
tuning as you go. Stop facing center of circle. Thirty-two 
times. 

10. Raising arms overhead—stretch tall—bend forwa.d— 
touch floor, keeping knees straight. Eight times. 


11. Jump to stride position—arms straight out sideward— 
palms up—small circles with arms—(moving forward, up and 
back). 

11. Do a deep knee bend (picking up bundle of twigs—a head 
board), place on head, turn right and walk in perfect posture— 
feet pointing straight ahead—stepping one in front of the other— 
leave council and return to wigwam. 


In this way the children are getting benefit from something they 
enjoy doing, and it has been my experience that some variations 
in the monotony of routine corrective exercises must be indulged 
in occasionally to stimulate and hold the interest of the child and 
obtain the desired corrections. 


3, Tending 
forward and to 


Helen Irene Hyde 
CoRRECTIVE TEACHER AT 
GrorceE WASHINGTON HicH 

ScHoot, Los ANGELEs, 
CALIFORNIA 
“ee 


Praiseworthy Parent-Teacher Project 


OF of the Parent Teachers’ Associations in Nebraska City 
is making a very worth-while contribution to our school 
health program which might be of interest to JouRNAL readers. 

For the past three years this P. T. A. has served a wholesome, 
hot meal to all undernourished children, during the four coldest 
months of the year. The number served each day was between 
eighty and eighty-five. 

Programs and plays were given from time to time to defray 
expenses. Stores and business concerns contributed food and 
money quite generously. 

The food was prepared and served entirely by volunteer 
P.T.A. workers for the first two years, but last year the woman 
in charge was paid for her services from government relief funds. 
The menu for these lunches included vegetable soup or some 
other hot dish, a fruit desert, and milk. 

We are glad to learn that this P.T.A. is making plans to 
continue this much needed service during the coming school year. 

Ruth M. Schellberg 
DIRECTOR OF PuHysIcAL Epuca- 
TION FOR GIRLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

NEBRASKA City, NEBRASKA 
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Specialized FOOTWEAR 


FOR DANCING and 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The technical knowledge and experience gained by Sal- 
vatore Capezio in manufacturing footwear for profes- 
sional dancers and teachers for over forty years has 
equipped him to make models that offer flexibility, bal- 
ance, support and freedom for various types of physical 
education. These slippers, a few of which are shown 
here, will wear well, and will give genuine satisfaction. 





























A copy of the new Capezio 
catalog will be sent upon 


request. 


RHYTHMIK SANDAL 


A gym requisite for limber- 
ing, corrective work, free 
style dancing and eurhyth- 
mics. Protect the foot yet 
are entirely flexible. Suede 


top, elkskin sole. Elastic 
at instep. Fawn or grey 
suede $1.20. Fawn suede 
buckle and strap model 
$1.45. 

BALLET PUMP 


For gym or _ interpretive 
dancing (which should have 
the protection of a flexible 
foot covering). Fits the foot 
like a glove, entirely flexible, 
grants perfect freedom. 
Black glove kid $1.60; White 
glove kid $1.75. Men's 
sizes 25¢ additional. 


TAP SLIPPER 


This model, unlike ordinary 
slippers, is created exclu- 
sively for tap or clog danc- 
ing. Its beneficial lines 
and construction assures 
proper support necessary 
for tap technique. Student 
Black Kid one strap $2.85; 
Student Patent Leather tie 
model $2.95 and $3.95; Taps 
free. 


On group, school or class purchases liberal savings can 
be effected. Write for details! Samples will be sent 


for inspection, if desired. 





Main Office & Factory: 
333 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


Chicago Store & Office: 
159 No. State Street 


Los Angeles Office: 2015 N. Vermont Ave. 
Agencies in principal cities. 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 











EORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE is planning an Institute on 

Physical Education for November 9, 10, and 11. Unusual 
significance attaches to this event since it will mark the retirement 
of Martin I. Foss, for eighteen years Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion and Director of the Teacher-Training Courses in Physical 
Education at the College. A representative sponsoring committee 
is planning a program which shall at once be a fitting tribute to 
this “grand old man” of Y.M.C.A. physical work as well as point 
in the direction for new advances in the College’s emphasis on 
physical education. 

Though not yet ready for specific announcement, present plans 
promise this Institute to mark a high point of inspiration and 
stimulation to physical educators. Many leaders have already 
pledged their support and attendance. The program will bring 
outstanding speakers and discussion leaders balanced with social 
events and a pageant depicting the development of physical 
education in the Y.M.C.A. Many personal friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Foss as well as professional physical educators will plan to 
spend this week-end in Chicago. The Committee, in charge of 
Arthur H Steinhaus, Chairman, will be glad to hear from all who 
are interested and to receive suggestions on any points that will 
help to make this a top-notch occasion. 


* * * 

OR the first time, the National Advisory Council on Radio in 

Education enters the field of public health, with a series of 
broadcasts entitled “Doctors, Dollars, and Disease.” The problem 
is to bring doctors and dollars and diseases into such helpful and 
continuous contact with each other that the practice of medicine 
can keep pace with the science of medicine. That is the central 
theme of this series. 

There will be nineteen programs of fifteen minutes each (10:45- 
11:00 Eastern Standard Time), every Monday evening, from 
October 2 through February 25 (excepting October 27, November 
5, and November 12), over a nation-wide network of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

This series of broadcasts will consider the subject of medical 
economics, the cost of medical care, the relation between the 
medical profession and the public, and ways of reconciling the 
interests of the two groups. 

Many solutions are proposed. Some of them—including cer- 
tain plans for group payment of medical services on an insurance 
basis—are widely approved, because it is believed that under 
such plans most families would be able to budget the otherwise 
unpredictable and possibly unbearable costs of medical care. 
Other plans—including some forms of “state medicine’—are 
widely opposed because of the fear that they will lower the 
quality of medical services. The purpose of this series of radio 
talks is not to advocate any one solution of the problem, but to 
furnish reliable information and stimulate discussion. 

All the programs will be published by the University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, and each program 
will be available shortly after it is broadcast, for fifteen cents 
for individual numbers, or two dollars for the series of nineteen. 

For a leaflet announcing the entire series send to National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 


* %* * 


CHOOL LIFE, monthly journal of the Federal Office of Educa- 

tion, will contain this.year a month-to-menth account of the 
Federal Emergency Education Program, a list of new government 
publications, radio programs, films, books, etc., and the policies 
and program of the new Commissioner of Education, J. W. 
Studebaker, as they develop. Owing to the increased printing 
cost, the new price will be one dollar a year for ten issues. 
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T HE Third Annual Michigan Conference on Bathing Placec y: 

be held on Friday, October 12, 1934, at Webster Hall B wil 
in Detroit. This conference is sponsored by the Michiga 
Detroit Departments of Health. All interested in safe . 











a 
ful swimming are cordially invited to attend. nd health. 
Some of the subjects to be discussed include: Bacteriolog; 
Pool Water Standards; Sodium Thiosulphate Water Sample Ca. 


tles; Health Factors of Swimming; Skin Rash at Nat 
ing Areas; Artificial Pool Life-Saving Standards; 
Technique at Camps; Experiences in Operating a 
Swimming Pool; and Placing “Unsafe for Swimmin 
Michigan. 

Mr. Raymond J. Faust, Secretary Michigan Confere 
Bathing Places, is in general charge of the program. 

ie * 


HARLES H. KEENE, Director of Health and Physical 

Education at the University of Buffalo, was elected in ‘Jue 
to the Presidency of the American Association of School Phys. 
cians. For many years Dr. Keene has been a prominent member 
of the American Physical Education Association and received its 
Fellowship Award in 1932. Dr. Keene will bring an energetic 
and progressive leadership to his new office. The October number 
of the School Physicians’ Bulletin will contain a sketch of p; 
Keene’s past life and accomplishments and outline some of his 
ideas for the future of the organization. The American Physical 
Education Association congratulates Dr. Keene upon this honor 
his colleagues have given him. 

+ & © 


| fang summer retiring United States Commissioner of Educ. 
tion, George F. Zook, called a National Conference on Youth 
Problems. Stating that “A hopeless, despairing generation of 
youth is a threat to sound national development,” the conferenc 
report declares, “The welfare of youth deserves a place in all 
plans of social reconstruction.” Among its broad recommends. 
tions for improvement in the education of youth both in and 
out of school the report gives much attention to the develop. 
ment of leisure-time activities. “Summer camp _ opportunities 
should be extended to groups not now served, including girls, and 
work camps of various types should be developed,” is one of 
the statements of this section of the report. “There should 
fewer ‘parlor parks’ and more parks for use. Provision needs 
to be made for lighting play courts in parks so that they may be 
used for games and sports at night,” is another recommendation. 
Then even more definitely, “In order that there shall be c- 
ordination of agencies and organizations in the field of leisure 
throughout the United States, a Commission on Leisure Time 
should be created by the Federal Government. One of the im- 
portant functions of this Commission should be the correlation 
of leisure time with other programs for youth.” A copy of the 
complete recommendations made by the Conference will be sup- 
plied free upon request by the Federal Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
* * * 


N THE May-June, 1934, issue of the Journal of Physical Edu- 

cation, publication of the Physical Directors’ Society of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of North America, A. E. 
Dome has published the results of his findings—‘A Discontinv- 
ance Study of 144 Men.” The study was made at the West Side 
Y.M.C.A. in New York City where Mr. Dome is Director and 
will be found interesting to those analysing the “whys” of with 
drawals from such organizations. In the same issue are “Lay 
Leadership Appraisal,” by L. L. McClow; “Functional Disorders 
of the Heart,” by Shailer U. Lawton, M.D., and a clever defen 
for the measurement of “motor educability” entitled “Five Ways 
to be Dumb—Miss One and Be Wise,” by Dr. C. H. McCloy. 

a. s & 
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Education, and Recreation maintains an excellent balance of 
theoretical and practical articles in the June, 1934, issue. 
The lead article by Frederick Rand Rogers, Ph.D., is entitled 
“New Deals: A Sketch for Physical Education.” “Practical Ap 
plication of the Children’s Charter” is by Oscar Reiss, MD. 
Rhythm, baseball, and volleyball are discussed in three interesting 
articles. 
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NEW publication by the American Child Health Asosciation, 
A 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, called the ACH Index 
: Nutritional Status, is a new form of measurement to aid physi- 
a '< jn the selection of undernourished children. It is suitable 
‘routine use in schools and clinics. The ACH Index measures 
yet girth, chest depth, and hip width. The cost of the pamphlet 


: ents. 
js ten ¢ a a oe 


EACHERS engaged in health instruction will be interested in 
the Objective Tests for Cleanliness and Health recently pub- 
jished by Professor C. E. Turner, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The tests were developed in the sixth grade of the 
. of n, Mass. 
schools of Malden, ss 
R. JAMES F. ROGERS, Federal Office of Education specialist 
Dis health education recently wrote an interesting article for 
school Life, official monthly journal of the Federal Office of 
Education. “It is said that zoo animals that escape from their 
cages are soon frightened at their liberty and are glad enough to 
return,” says Dr. Rogers. “Not a few twentieth century children 
have a similar feeling after school closes and do not know quite 
what to do with themselves during much of the summer. The 
child desires a change from school—but to what?” Following 
this arresting introduction, Dr. Rogers points out that in spite of 
the work of such agencies as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Boys’ 
Clubs, Campfire Girls, 4-H Clubs, church schools and the like, 
valuable as they have been, only a small per cent of the children 
of the nation are taken care of. However, he makes this forward- 
looking statement, “There is recognition of the child needs in 
city and country during the summer vacation, and a groping 
after ways and means of meeting them. It would seem that these 
means would center in the public school, but at present the 
school functions only occasionally, or merely makes suggestions 
with its expiring prevacation breath. But the signs point toward 
a school course, covering, as in many other countries, a longer 
period of the year, and with better developed recreational fea- 
tures.” 
* * * 
| we American Public Health Association endorses the Report 
of the Committee on Federal Relations of the State and Pro- 
vincial Health Officers as given by Dr. E. L. Bishop, State Health 
Commissioner, Nashville, Tennessee. Dr. Bishop’s report was 
made public in the Journal of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Bishop believes that opportunities for life and health 
of all the people of the United States should be equalized and 
states that many communities, especially in the rural areas of 
the country, do not now possess resources sufficient to the support 
of the necessary health services without aid from other sources. 
Permanent full-time local health units are advocated as constitu- 
ting the most economical and effective method, and it is proposed 
to ask Congress to assist these projects by means of appropria- 
tions. Dr. Bishop names specific sums which we shall not quote 
here and has a very definite plan for financing such a program. 
“Authority,” he states, “should be given to the Surgeon General 
to detail officers and other personnel of the U.S. Public Health 
Service to the promotion of this work with state health depart- 
ments, under plans prepared in view of local needs.” 





Report of the Women’s Section 
(Continued from Page 23) 


REPORT OF THE RULES AND EDITORIAL 
COMMITTEE 
Helen W. Hazelton, Chairman 

The work of this committee during the past year has 
continued along the lines followed in previous years. 
This is the second year in which the Committee has re- 
ceived its authority as a standing committee from the 
Women’s Athletic Section and this form of organization 
is working out satisfactorily to all concerned. 

During the past year, there have been eleven sub- 
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committees making up the general committee: 


Games, Mrs. Theresa Anderson, Chairman: weal 
Donnie Cotteral, Chairman; Basketball, Eline von Bor. 
I 


ries, Chairman; Field Hockey, May Fogg, Chairman: 
Officials’ Rating, Marjorie Hillas, Chairman; Publicity 
Alma Porter, Chairman; Soccer, Laura Huelster Chair. 
man; Track and Field, Amy Howland, Chairman: Vek 
leyball, Mora Crossman, Chairman; Water Sports, Mar 
jorie Camp, Chairman; and Winter Sports, Harriet 
Aull, Chairman. 

During the year 1933, the following new guides were 
published: Baseball, Basketball, Field Hockey, Soccer 
Water Sports, and the Handbook containing “Athletic 
Games,” “Track and Field,” and “Volleyball.” There 
was no new edition of the Winter Sports Guide because 
of the supply on hand, but a mimeographed pamphlet on 
“Women’s Outing Clubs” was prepared by the Commit. 
tee for distribution. 

The general committee, made up of subcommitte 
chairmen, held its annual meeting in New York 
December 29, 1933. At that meeting, there were present 
the General Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer of the Sec. 
tion, nine subcommittee chairmen, one representative, 
and two members of the Advisory Board. A report was 
read from each subcommittee chairman concerning the 
year’s work of her committee and business was transacted 
affecting the work of the Committee for the coming year, 

The complete reports and the minutes for the meeting 
are attached to this report. At this time, I should like 
to call your attention to particular items of interest in 
these reports which describe the work of the Committee 
during the past year and the action taken which wil 
affect the work for the year to come. 

I. There were five elections which are to be acted upon 
by the Legislative Board of the Women’s Athletic Section: 


1. Margaret Holland, of Barnard College, to be the new 
Secretary succeeding Margaret Hussey of New York University, 

2. Margaret Meyer, of the University of Wisconsin, to succeed 
Donnie Cotteral as Chairman of Baseball. 

3. Marie Simes, of Notre Dame College, to succeed Eline von 
Borries as Chairman of Basketball. 

4. Jane Shurmer, of the University of Iowa, to succeed May 
Fogg as Chairman of Field Hockey. 

5. Alma Porter, of the Massachusetts State Department of 
Education, who was re-elected as Chairman of Publicity. 


These appointments are for a two-year term of office, 
to begin July Ist, 1934. 

II. Subject to the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Women’s Athletic Section, the Rules Commit 
tee proposes that four additional subcommittees be 
added to the present list to meet the needs of the teach- 
ing profession more adequately. They are as follows: 


1. A Subcommittee on Lacrosse, with Betty Cadbury, of 
Germantown, Pa., as Chairman. The work of this Committee 
will be included in the Field Hockey Guide as a separate section. 

2. A Subcommittee on Speedball with Mrs. Dorice Myers, of 
the George Washington High School, Los Angeles, California, a 
Chairman. The material from this committee will be included a 
a separate section in the Soccer Guide. 

3. A Subcommittee on Individual Sports, headed by Eleanot 
Schroeder, of Wellesley College. This subcommittee will work 
up teaching material on “Archery,” which in the past has been 
included in “Athletic Games; Tennis; and Golf.” This new set 
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-- will be found in the 1934 Handbook along with “Volleyball, 
~ and Field, and Athletic Games.” 

= 4 Subcommittee on Motion Pictures headed by Miss Gladys 


palmer, Ohio State University. 

[IJ. The Treasurer reports that the income from the 
sale of the Guides in 1932-1933 was $1,386.24. This is 
about $400.00 less than the preceding year. This amount 
of money, spent in promoting the work of the commit- 
tees and the Athletic Section up to December, 1933, 
was $2,500.95. This means that we are drawing upon 
our reserve funds and that cannot be kept up indefinitely. 
The budget for the Women’s Athletic Section for the 
year 1934 is $2,281.00 and this has been approved by 
the Budget Committee of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association. The royalties from the sale of the 
Guides in 1933 are $1,324.68, about $62.00 less than last 

I. 
-) The Baseball Guide which appeared late in 1933 
was completely sold out and a new guide will be on the 
market this spring. 

V. The Basketball Committee conducted a nation-wide 
survey on girls’ basketball rules. Twenty thousand ques- 
tionnaires were sent out and a summary of the returns 
is found on page six of the Basketball Guide. 

VI. The Officials’ Rating Committee reports that there 
are forty-four boards affiliated with the national organ- 
ization, an increase of six over last year. A newsletter 
is being issued which is sent to all local boards. 

VII. The Publicity Coramittee has been active in giv- 
ing publicity to the guides and in cooperation with the 
Publicity Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section. 
Advertisements and reviews of guides have appeared in 
Camp Life, Recreation, Scholastic Coach, The Sports- 
woman, and the JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpucaTIon. The booth displaying guides at the National 
and District conventions and the special folders adver- 
tising the guides are the result of the work by this Com- 
mittee. 

VIII. The Soccer Committee is about to set up an 
organization of state chairmen similar to that already in 
service by the Basketball, Volleyball, and Baseball Com- 
mittees. 

IX. The Subcommittee on Track and Field added a 
new section in the Handbook for 1933-34. It is called 
“Methods of Organized Intramural Tournaments” and 
has met with widespread approval. 

X. The Volleyball Committee has been the pioneer in 
preparing and distributing a moving picture on technique. 

XI. The swimming rules have been completely re- 
vised and have appeared in a new guide called Swim- 
ming and Water Sports. 

XII. A committee has been appointed to study the 
possibility of having moving pictures in every athletic 
activity. The problems of cost, direction, and distribu- 
tion are the ones that have to be met. 

The General Chairman has carried on a good deal of 
correspondence with chairmen of subcommittees, organ- 
ized the two annual meetings, cooperated in publicity, 
prepared the committee membership lists, served on the 
Budget Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section, co- 
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operated with the district chairmen of the Women’s Ath- 
letic Section in their programs, and acted as general 
middle man between the membership-at-large and the 
subcommittee chairmen. 

The committee list for 1934-1935 shows that there 
are 137 active committee members exclusive of the state 
chairmen in Basketball, Baseball, and Volleyball, of 
whom there are about 150. Of the 137 committee mem- 
bers, 57 are new this year. 

With the increase in interest, effort, and opportunity 
for service in girls’ athletics, the Women’s Athletic Sec- 
tion is looking forward to additional convention time so 
that more thought and attention can be given to the 
technique of athletic games, the interpretation of rules, 
and the improvement of teaching sports. 
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Mid-West District 4 | 
« Association News 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


William E. Dole 
The physical education program for the State Eq 
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Association meeting in Parkersburg on October 26 is as Sellen 

12:00. West Virginia University Physical Education 
Luncheon 


1:15—2:00. Short Demonstrations 
Elementary Folk Dancing 
Elementary Boys Tumbling and Pyramids 
Junior High School Girls Folk Dancing 
Health Musical Comedy 
High School Folk and Clog Dancing 
2:00—2:45. Dr. J. B. Nash, “The Four Developments ¢j 
Man Through Physical Education.”  , 
Committee Chairman Reports 
Round Table Discussion led by Committee 
Chairman and Dr. Carl P. Schott 

3230. Business Session 

There is a definite trend in West Virginia toward full-tin 
physical education teachers in addition to the athletic coach, 

The Department of Physical Education at the University unde 
the direction of Dr. Carl P. Schott, placed thirty of its June 
graduates and promoted six of those out in the field, with one o 
more years of teaching experience behind them, to better positions, 

Those who graduated in June and their placements follow: 

Virginia Ahern, Fairmont; Margaret Bailey, War; Rym 
Bertie, Belington; Mabel A. Casto, Elkins; Margaret E. Covett, 
Philippi; Edward H. Cobbon, Morgantown; Dorthy Edwards, 
Oakland; Homer Fizer, Sharples; James T. Gwilliam, Wash. 
ington, D.C. 

Albert Gwynne, Carmichaels, Pa.; Lillian Harris, Cokeburg, 
Pa.; Eleanor Hinkle, Charleston; Jane Jester, Morgantow; 
Martha Jenkins, Monomgah; Goldye Kahn, Northfolk; Melba 
Kennedy, Benwood; William H. Klug, Guyan Valley; Madalyn 
Layman, Mannington; Frank M. Lough, Weston. 

Ruth Mason, Myersdale, Pa.; Harold McClure, Greenville Pa,; 
Jean Murry, Clemington; Eunice Perrine, Morgantown; John 
Roberts, Morgantown; Anna Virginia Ross, Wilmington, Del, 
Virginia Samsell, Morgantown; Francis M. Shaffer, Northfolk; 
Helen Swearinger, Morgantown; Esther Zearley, St. Albans; and 
John Goets, Dunbar. 

Those who have been transferred during the summer are: 

Isaac Lewis, from Thomas to Point Pleasant; Floyd Schwartz- 
walder, from Weston to Sistersville; Helen E. Williams, from 
Beckley to University High; Ross Ludwig, from Dunbar to 
Fairmont; Vental F. Waggoner, from Cameron to Parkersburg; 
William E. Dole, from Guyan Valley to Weston. 


2:45— 
3:05— 


@o 
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The Game of Lacrosse 


(Continued from Page 31) 


should be a complete, smooth movement. There should 


thin 
co. Be sure that the player always keeps both 


hands on his stick as that is the only way to keep it 
under complete control. 

When picking up the loose ball, do not reach out too 
soon for it. If you do the probability is that it will 
trickle on ahead of you or else bound over the throat 
of the stick. A quick bend, a scoop, a cradling motion, 
and you should be ready to pass. 

A very important thing to remember is, that when 
pending over to pick up the ball, be sure that the butt 
of the stick is held in such a position that, should the 
crosse strike some unevenness in the field or some other 
man’s stick, the player will not run it into his abdomen. 
One experience of that sort would teach a never-to-be- 
forgotten lesson. Be sure the butt is held at the side 
and not in front of the body. 





Picking up the ball 


When this phase of picking up the ball has been 
mastered, gradually increase the running speed of the 
player until he is picking up the “dead” ball at top 
speed, which is more nearly the game situation. It is 
advisable to add a burst of speed just as the ball is 
approached as this will tend to give a player the jump 
on his opponent in a game and will materially aid in 
getting around or past him. 

Now have the player practice picking up a moving 
ball, beginning with it going away from him. Go through 
the same process as with the non-moving ball. Finally 
have him practice picking up a ball going away at differ- 
ent angles each time. He should always go straight at 
it; never circle toward it. If the ball is coming toward 
him have him place the stick on the grownd in a nearly 
perpendicular position in order to stop it and at the 
same time cause it to roll into the stick. 

The writer sincerely hopes that the material presented 
here fills the need of the men handling lacrosse squads 
and possibly will serve as an added stimulus to those 
contemplating adding this sport to their athletic pro- 
grams. 
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Opportunities for Teaching Health 


(Continued from Page 17) 
must keep track of himself. If each player plays honest- 
ly, then winning will be fun. But if players do not play 
honestly, then the losing team feels that it was taken ad- 
vantage of, and the winners feel as one does when he 
takes something away from a baby—it is no fun because 
it is too easy. No unfair game is ever fun. 

2. In dodgeball there is the opportunity to remind 
players to come out of the circle when hit. In case one 
is not conscious of being hit, but the players in the circle 
say that the ball did hit him, he should come out, for the 
other players then act as umpires. To the throwers, the 
point can be made that no jumper need come out unless 
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fairly hit below the waist. A student umpire ¢o 
selected to decide any question of “outs.” 

3. In the obstacle relay, remind the players that onl 
by making the start equal for all lines will the race 
really sporting. In all races, i.e., horse races, auto races 
or foot races, whenever one contestant gets a head start, 
the race is started over again, and the offender js penal. 
ized. In this race, if any runner steps over the line before 
the signal “go” is given, or before he gets his hand 
touched by the returning runner, the whole squad must 
be automatically disqualified. A spirit of mutual helpful. 
ness and caution can thus be built up within the group: 
student umpires can be used if desired. I would encourage 
players to recognize the winner, both from the standpoin, 
of skill and that of adherence to rules of fair play. It 
helps to build the ability to win and lose gracefully, 

Again may I call attention to the fact that in each of 
these games, there are possibilities for specific follow-up 
points toward the development of the attitude of fairness. 
in addition to those possibilities for stressing the major 
objective of speed in change of direction. 








Uld be 








S IT happens, safety education is one important ¢- 
vision of the health program which, fortunately, js 
particularly easy to teach in connection with games. An 
objective dealing with safety in traffic is easily developed 
through a variety of relays which bring out the factors 
of passing to the left when overtaking and to the right 
when meeting oncoming persons or cars, of obeying sem. 
aphore signals, and of looking to left and right befor 
crossing streets. There are also opportunities related to 
playground games, as why one should drop the bat in- 
stead of throwing it, why allow plenty of room for rope 
jumping, why not broad jump without a pit, etc. 

There are also certain aspects of personal hygiene 
which can be easily developed through games or sports. 
For instance, one might select some of the following: 

1. Ability to Adapt One’s Clothing to the Activity » 
Weather.—This gives a chance to explain why sweater 
should not be worn indoors and particularly during the 
physical education class, why light-weight wash material 
are best for work in the gymnasium, why sweaters or 
jackets should be slipped on after vigorous activity, ot 
why wool hose are best for hikes: Try to develop an ap 
preciation for the physical comfort which comes with 
suitable clothes. With older children who are beginning 
to care about their appearance, the appeal can be mate 
from the standpoint of social ease which comes with 
wearing the “correct thing.” 

2. Ability to Maintain a High Standard of Person 
Cleanliness —This objective aims to develop a habit 
Obviously, constant practice will be essential. One could 
set up a shower requirement, or, if that is impractical, it 
might be possible to allow a few minutes at the end d 
each period for handwashing and hair combing. Or ott 
might, in the lower grades, inspect hands and requitt 
those not coming up to standard to wash their hanés 
Because we do not expect small children to be paragots 
of virtue in this matter of cleanliness, it would be well t 
bring out the point that people always get dirty as they 
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ay. We expect that and do not criticize it. 
put it is not desirable to stay dirty. In the first place, 
it is impolite to offer dirty hands to your partner in games. 
No one likes to grasp a grimy hand. And secondly, if 
ne handles books or papers, which by the way belong to 
P eone else, one is apt to soil them. One should take 
ye al care of property belonging to others. Elementary 
hygiene of exercise could also be explained. 

3, Ability to Improve One’s Motor Skill by Observance 
of Certain Rules of H ygiene.—Here is an opportunity to 
explain the importance of securing a definite amount of 
sleep for one’s age, why children need more than grown- 
ups, why some people need more than others, how much 
they as children should have. Explain also the effect of 
diet on growth and strength—how some foods give en- 
ergy, others help keep them warm, and so forth. Link 
the whole discussion with their desire to perform. 

4, Ability to Select Squad Leaders for Play.—This is 
4 matter of understanding values. First state duties and 
set up a standard of qualifications against which to check 
one’s choice. Emphasize selection on the basis of specific 
qualities and skills rather than on the basis of personal 
liking. Note the fact that not all can be leaders, that 
people lead in one activity and follow in another, and 
that leaders cannot do good work without good followers. 
State duties and qualifications of good followership. 


gork or pl 


ECAUSE of limited time, I have necessarily confined 

myself to a discussion of opportunities within the 
usual physical education program. But I would like to 
call to your attention the fact that there are many more 
possibilities open to us when we include such related ac- 
tivities as informal hikes, picnics, or scout activities. 

It is my belief that opportunities for teaching health 
arise so frequently and are so intimately woven within 
the motor activity program that every teacher of physical 
education can and should be expected to teach in the 
field of health education as well as in physical education. 
A breadth of concept as to the meaning of health, and 
imagination will open up to her innumerable possibilities 
for its development. 

I believe that without an integration of these two fields 
of education, neither field is making its fullest contribu- 
tion to complete living. No one, I think, would question 
the fact that skill in motor activities and joy in partici- 
pation in those activities are important factors in health- 
ful living. And on the other hand any motor activity 
program which excludes all reference to or consideration 
of physical, mental, social, and spiritual health, and 
makes no pretense at developing socially desirable atti- 
tudes, habits, and knowledges, is unworthy of the name 
“physical education.” I believe that when any program 
of health education is set up, and when each department 
within the school is carefully considered with the view of 
ascertaining its possibilities for teaching health and al- 
locating specific responsibilities in the development of 
that program, it will be recognized that physical educa- 
tion can and does make both a generous and praiseworthy 
contribution toward the realization of healthful living. 
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Education and the New Deal 


(Continued from Page 9) 

skills or methods of teaching. Moreover, the teacher 
needs a new zeal for education, born of an understand- 
ing of its relation to the adjustments of the New Order. 
Just as the New Deal is requiring adjustments in agri- 
culture, in industry, and in business, so must they come 
in the field of education. There must be flexibility and 
alertness to new opportunities and a re-examination of 
the objectives to be sought. There must be a new de- 
votion to the cause and a courage to undertake the new 
and the untried. 

These changes have special significance to the physical 
educator. Due to the increased leisure, already dis- 
cussed, there are vast new opportunities for community 
organizaiion and recreation which will require the kind 
of service the physical educator is best equipped to give. 
Moreover, the national objective of cooperation, which 
must be emphasized and taught throughout the schools, 
may be developed perhaps more through the physical 
education program than through any other single feature 
of the schools. This one objective presents a particularly 
challenging opportunity to the physical educator. 

Character development, recognized now more than 
heretofore as the responsibility of the school, may be 
achieved through group activity as in no other way. 
This group activity, through recreation in all its forms, 
may be a means to developing a more vital social mind- 
edness. What is more needed to make the New Deal 
succeed, than a vital sense of social responsibility? This 
sense can be developed in adults as well as in boys and 
girls through the physical education program of the com- 
munity and the schools. ; 


O SUMMARIZE the relation of education to the 

New Deal let us review briefly the essential facts to 
which your attention has been called: 

1. Already education has received a tremendous im- 
petus through the emergency appropriations of Federal 
funds which have not only assisted in special phases of 
work and in improvement of grounds, buildings, and fa- 
cilities, but have actually kept schoolhouse doors open 
for several million children this year. 

2. The recognition on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment of its functions as a social agency is of profound 
significance to the program of education. The interest 
of the government in all the institutions designed to pro- 
mote the general welfare gives new hope to education. 

3. The social and economic changes which have been 
brought about under the New Deal and to which adjust- 
ments must be made challenge education to undertake 
the greatest task in its history—a task requiring vision, 
imagination, devotion, and courage in the fullest measure. 

4. There is every indication that under the New Deal 
an era of increased service for education is at hand. A 
permanent program of Federal aid which is being ad- 
vocated by several national organizations would open 
new avenues of support and service to the entire public 
school system. 

5. In short, educators and citizens interested in the 
program of education have an opportunity to write a 
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new and more brilliant chapter in the romantic 
the American public school system, to which 
has already been made. For the acts and the Spirit of 
the New Deal encourage one to believe that educati 
has a new significance, a new opportunity, and 4 P= 
challenge in the new order which has been ushereq in, 


Story of 
Teference 





Physical Education Looks Ahead 


(Continued from Page 6) 
sizing the importance of good teeth and eyes as they ip. 
fluence general health. ; 

4. Nutrition classes and individual nutrition care fy 
all pupils who show the need of same. 

5. Enforcement of vaccination for smallpox as a pre. 
ventive measure. 

6. Provision for diphtheria and scarlet fever prote. 
tive treatment. 

7. A physical education program suited to the needs 
of all pupils, with adequate provisions for athletics 
games, dancing, and aquatics; a program that would be 
progressive, adaptable to seasonal changes and racial jp. 
terests; a program athletically safe, educationally sound, 
and emotionally sane. 

Item IX. An Improved Morale Among the Teachers 
in Our Profession——Margaret Ayer Barnes in her splen- 
did novel Within This Present has written, “It’s the gen. 
eration that runs uphill that develops the muscles.” 

Hitchcock, Sargent, Brosius, Catherine Beecher, Hp. 
mans, and other leaders (of their day) ran uphill and 
developed the beginnings or foundation of physical edv- 
cation in this country. Meylan, McCurdy, McKenzie, 
Stecher, Wittich, Suder, Ziegler, Bancroft, and many 
others have continued in the running. Today altogether 
too many of us are sitting down enjoying the accomplish- 
ments of the past and day-dreaming of victories in the 
future. We must be “up and doing’”—we must re-dedi- 
cate our lives to the cause of physical education, to boy- 
hood and girlhood. We must organize and administer 
real programs. We must enthuse and endeavor as did 
those leaders who ran and developed their muscles in 
initiating our program. We must continue to study and be 
alert to changing needs. We must look our jobs, be 
loyal, efficient, and cooperative. By rising to this chal- 
lenge we can run and develop our muscles, be faithful 
to those who have gone before us, and give confidence to 
those who will follow. 


M~?’* I repeat the nine items making up this plan? 
1. A National Academy of Health and Physical 
Education. 
2. A national survey of the schools and colleges trait- 
ing teachers for the field of health and physical education. 
3. A study within our own group to evaluate tests an 
measurements in physical education. 
4. Summer recreation camps. 
A more adequate use of public school buildings. 


An enlarged athletic policy. 





5. 
6. Demonstrations. 
7 
8 


A more adequate budget to support the program. 
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9, An improved morale among the teachers in our 





al 
ane that they are attainable if we have faith in 


shem, work for them, and mold public opinion for a bet- 
- proader physical education program. 

— are told that the youth of Russia in answer to the 
estion “Are you ready?” arises, salutes, and responds, 
ie are ready for labor and defense.” It may not be 
either necessary OF desirable for us to work toward such 
a goal but we may well aspire to better health, improved 
nysical efficiency, good social behavior and service in the 
community, sound mental poise, and increased happiness. 

We can and should look ahead in public school phys- 
ical education, not as the forecaster of the full tide at 
7:45 p.M., June 22, 1934, in New London, Connecticut, 
or the astronomer who can accurately predict the next 
appearance of Halley’s comet, but as teachers with 
vision. We need teachers who will train the children to be 
better prepared to use the greater leisure time, to be hap- 
pier and healthier in their vocations, and better qualified 
for good citizenship. I would like to hear the youth of 
America respond to the Russian question, “Are you 
ready?” “Yes, we are ready for responsibility and cooper- 


ation.” 





American Country Dances 


(Continued from Page 27) 
Note: One old lady said that the balance was supposed to be 
a test of grace. Each time a lady balanced she did something 
different and the most graceful balancer was the most graceful 
dancer. 
Quadrille (Elevation, Kansas) 


Quadrille formation. 

I. A. Couples 1 and 2 only. 

Form a circle and swing once around. 

Grand right and left in group of four. 

Join hands and circle right to place. 

B. Everybody does this part. 

Swing your partner. 

Allemande left (swing corner). 

Swing your partner. 

Grand right and left (until you meet your partner across 
circle) . 

Promenade to place. 

II. A. Couple 1 repeat I, A with couple 3. 

B. Repeat I, B. 

III. A. Couple 1 repeat I, A with couple 4. 


B. Repeat I, B. 

IV, V, VI. Repeat with couple 2 as leaders. 
Etc. 

Calls used: 


“Jump up and never come down 

Swing your partner round and round.” 
“Ice cream and lemonade 

Grab a partner and promenade.” 

“Swing your man, swing your pa, 

Swing the man from Arkansas (partner).” 
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Oc 
Tuberculosis and Physical Activity "2° = %tay. This is the only way these cases can jy | 
iscovered and it is nothing short of a crime tg explo; Fie 
(Continued from Page 7) - our students on the athletic field until we are nae 
Now he has both lungs partially collapsed with a 25 have lungs which will stand the strain. The expenae 
per cent vital capacity and is getting along very well. not great and in simple justice this should be done ’ 
Dr. Myers of Minnesota has advised me that they 
have ‘fifteen students there under collapse therapy this |* CONCLUSION, let me urge on all directors of ph 
year and some of them did not even take an initial rest. ical education more care in the selection of studens 6 
( 


After the disease is discovered the lung is collapsed and for the various types of physical activity. This ig og 
the student permitted to go on with his work under con-_ cially true of competitive athletics of all kinds, The 
stant observation. Of course, no athletics or strenuous should be in every case a careful history taken for re 
exercise is permitted in these cases. culosis in the family of the student, a physical examina. 
tion, a tuberculin test, and a lung X-ray if this teg is 
T MIGHT be worth while for us to attempt an analysis positive. Having carefully inventoried each individyg 
of the tuberculosis problem in our high school group under your care you can then adapt your Program t A 
in Cleveland. The census of 1930 showed 83,471 persons the students’ needs. Only in this way can we be sure 
between the ages of 15 and 19 in the city. From the we are not doing serious and permanent damage to some 
Tuberculosis Bureau I learn that in 1933 there were of the students entrusted to us. 





42 deaths from tuberculosis in this age group and they 
carried 575 cases of the disease on their lists. We can 

be certain that those figures do not represent by any A Stunt Contest 
means all the cases which could be discovered by tuber- (Continued from Page 25) ) 


culin testing and X-rays. . Third Test—Felt Circle—Large enough to include other circle. 
From surveys which have been made in other places Fourth Test—Felt five-pointed star—One-half size of S. 


we can assume there are probably around 10 cases per 
1,000 of adult tuberculosis in persons of high school age 
in Cleveland. If this is true, then we should find in the 
35,000 students in our high schools approximately 350 
cases. Probably at least half of these cases are unknown 
and no doubt many of them are engaging in strenuous 
athletic activities which will result in serious lung dam- 
age or even death. To greater or less extent the situation 
here in Cleveland can be duplicated in other school sys- 
tems, especially those in the larger cities. 


It is easy to see that these awards are inexpensive if the 
instructor buys a few yards of felt and cuts them herself. 
The successful contestants show so much pride in wearing 
their awards that it is a challenge to the others, urging them 
to greater effort. 


THIRD TEST 


Sailor Jig 
Spin the Top 
Ankie Grasp Jump 


Yall Stend 
Backward Roll 


I mention these figures for two reasons. First, to call 
your attention to the size of the problem so you will 
give every assistance to those who are attempting to 
eliminate tuberculosis in school children. The discovery 
of these cases is absolutely essential and if a complete 
survey could be made many lives and much money 
could be saved. The adolescent breakdowns from tuber- 
culosis are altogether too common and should be entirely 
eliminated. We have all the means at our disposal to 
accomplish this. Region and Effect First Test Second Test 

Secondly, I want you to understand this problem be- 


a 
- 
a 
c 
i 


Knee Dip 





cause some of your athletic directors are putting boys ee . pig ae " pre hee 
and girls with undiscovered tuberculosis through pro- sition on rings) arm ie posi 
grams of activity which may speedily put them in their tion) 
graves or make them wrecks for life. I am thankful ie 
that we have reached the stage where we will not permit Flexibility ........ 2. Elephant Walk 2. Forward Roll 
a student to engage in strenuous athletics without a pocture........... 3. Tall Walk 3. Leg Lowering 
physical examination. That is good but it does not go (Stretch stand- (Back lying, sin- 
far enough for the reason that a person may have half ing, walk) gle and double 
or even three-fourths of a lung riddled with active tuber- leg lowering 
culosis and still feel perfectly well and able to pass a meg 
physical examination. low back) 

a For the above reason I should like to recommend to 
the group that as a start in the right direction no student [8 Strength ...... 4. Squat Jump ‘ ga 


(Squat position 
six jumps for- 
ward) 


be permitted to engage in competitive athletics until he 
has had a tuberculin test and if this is positive, he has 
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| Flexibility 





Coordination coeeee 


eoveeeee 


Balance and 
Strength ....+++++> 


Strength and 
Flexibility 


Region and Effect 


Arm Strength 
and Flexibility .... 


Flexibility 


Posture 


Leg Strength ...... 


Balance and 
Flexibility 


eeeeeeee 


Coordination ...... 


Balance and 
NS hasaahin 


/Strength and 
Flexibility 


eeeeeree 


Note: Stunts not described can be found in: 


Shoulder Stand 


. Run, run, leap 


(Eight times in 
rhythm) 


. Heel Click 


. Kick Up 


. Prone Fall 


(Hold good po- 
sition) 


. Crab Walk 


Third Test 


. Ring Pull Up 


(Pull up to bend 
position twice) 


. Human ball 


. Wall Stand 


(Stand against 
wall with heels, 
spine, and head 
touching) 


. Stump Walk 


. Backward Roll 


. Sailor Jig 


(Step hop with 
foot circling 
back each time) 


. Spin the Top 


. Ankle Grasp 


Jump 


. Knee Dip 


. Hand Stand 


(Feet being 
caught) 


ba 


10. 


~ 


9. 


10. 


Toe Touch 
(Shoulder stand 
position touch- 
ing toes on floor 
in back of head 
with knees 
straight) 


. Stretcher 


(Single, double, 
and _ alternate 
arm stretching, 
upward, _ side- 
ward, forward, 
and downward.) 


. Duck Hop 


. Back Kick 


. Monkey Reach 


Mule Kick 


Fourth Test 


. Skin the Cat 


(On rings) 


. Through the 


Stick 


. Rocking Chair 


. Single Squat 


. Head Balance 


. Toe in, Toe out 


. Circle Hop 


(In circle 14 
inches in diam- 
eter make two 
complete turns 
in four hops) 


. Jack Knife 


Fish Hawk Dive 


Cartwheel 


Pearl and Brown, Health by Stunts, Macmillan €o. 
McClow, Tumbling Illustrated, A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Cotteral, B. and D., Tumbling for Women, A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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TEACHERS COURSE 


A general survey of the theory 
and approach to the modern 
dance. Technique, improvisation, 
composition, pedagogy, percus- 
sion. Tuesday 7-9 p.m. 


TECHNIQUE OF THE DANCE 
Open to Dancers. Daily 4 p.m. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
in relation to the Dance 


CHRISTMAS COURSE 


CIRCLE 7-5081 











Football, 


Box 187 


REPAIR Duck — Canvas -— Cloth 
Quickly - 


baseball and other uniforms—mats—curtains 
—anything made of canvas or cloth can easily be re- 
paired with LAM-A-FAB Fabric Cement. 
permanent, flexible, and water proof. 
anyone in a few minutes. 
article before repairing. 
FREE SAMPLE to schools and athletic directors. 
ask for sample on school letterhead. 
postpaid immediately. 


S. J. Russell Co. 


Easily - Cheaply 


Guaranteed 
Work done by 
Not necessary to launder 


Just 
It will be mailed 


Peoria, Ill. 























PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


Portable bleachers can be moved about easily. 
doors can be stored out of the weather during off seasons. 
indoor use they can be removed from the gymnasium after the 
basketball season, leaving floor and walls entirely clear. 

All sizes 2 to 33 tiers high. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO, CHAMPAIGN 


If used out- 


For 


Write or Wire 
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Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 


SCHOOL MAGAZINES 


with all special and short-time offers. 
Free catalog to schools and teachers. 
Send 6c for first-class postage. Agents 
wanted everywhere to sell all maga- 
zines. Liberal commissions! Ask for 
information. 


Dept. JPE 























New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 








Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology. The Mechanism of Mus- 
cular Movement. Wilbur Pardon Bowen, M.D. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Revised. R. L. Boughner, M.S., and E. J. Rynearson, 
B.S. (Lea & Febiger, 1934) 361 pages. $3.75. 

Dr. R. Tait McKenzie edited this revision and says in his 
foreword, regarding the late Professor Bowen, “His work lives 
after him in the men and women he has inspired to carry on 
the work to which he gave the best of his fruitful life and 

. his students and colleagues, Professors Ruth Boughner 
and E. J. Rynearson, have incorporated,in this edition the latest 
researches in this great subject.” Yet the authors declare that 
little revision has been made in the text. But changes in athletic 
form and improvement in photographic work have brought the 
volume up-to-date and it has gained by its splendid new illustra- 
tions. A knowledge of kinesiology—the science of bodily move- 
ment—is a valuable, almost indispensable, one to the modern 
physical educator and provides his own particular tie-up with 
several of the other sciences in his field. Parts I to IV are taken 
up with study of the body parts and in Part V—‘“General Kine- 
siology”—practical application is made to the work of the phys- 
ical educator through such topics as posture; gymnastic move- 
ments; plays, games, and sports; and then industrial occupa- 
tions. 


Illustrated 
(A. S. Barnes and Company, 1934) 


The American Costume Book. Frances H. Haire. 
by Gertrude Moser. 
164 pages. $5.00. 
Indian, colonial, scout, homesteader, cowboy, and period cos- 

tumes are described and beautifully pictured in colors in this 

interesting and useful volume. The treatment is highly practical 
in that definite references are made to pattern numbers from 
which the costumes may be cut and where these are not available 
the descriptions are unusually detailed. Directors of pageants, 
festivals, and amateur theatricals, instructors in physical educa- 
tion, and superintendents of recreation will find it indispensable. 


Health Facts for College Students. A Text-Book of Indi- 
vidual and Community Health. Maude Lee Etheredge, M.D.., 
D.P.H. (W. B. Saunders Company, 1933) 342 pages, $2.00. 
Dr. Etheredge has devoted the early chapters of her book to 

the nervous system because she considers a knowledge of the 
mental processes of greatest importance to the mental adjustments 
necessary to the college student. Thus also, emphasis on the 
facts of physiology and hygiene, which the author’s experience has 
proved to be of particular interest and benefit to the youth of 
college age, is consistent throughout the book. No phase of 
health education has been neglected; there are chapters toward 
the end of the book on questions of public health and a summary 
of first-aid practices is included. 


Folk-Dances and Singing Games. Elizabeth Burchenal. (G. 
Schirmer, Inc., 1933) 83 pages. Board, $1.25. Cloth, $2.75. 
In 1909, when the folk-dance movement inaugurated by Miss 
Burchenal in New York City was but four years old, the first 
edition of Folk-Dances and Singing Games was published. It is 
interesting to note the use of Luther Gulick’s preface as in the 
original edition. Twenty-six folk-dances are presented. Each has 
its music, and full directions for performance augmented by 
diagrams and measure-by-measure reference to the music, appear- 
ing in every case on the page directly opposite. Reproductions 
of photographs show the dances in progress and give information 
regarding proper costuming. In addition to the usual indexes, the 
dances are indexed with regard to suitability for different age 
and sex groups, and a list of those which can be danced out-of- 
doors “on the green” is included. 
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Dances of the People. Elizabeth Burchenal. (G 
1934) 78 pages. Board, $1.50. Cloth, $3.00. 
This book is described as a “second volume of 

and Singing Games.” In plan and style it is similar 

tional dances of all nations which are presented “ 
tions, diagrams, photographs, and measure-by-me 
to the music for each. The second volume has 
same excellent index plan as contained in the first book : 
fying the dances according to nationality, age and sex aan 

and in- or out-of-door performance. It also contains a tefe 2 

index to the first volume. Teachers will doubtless buy dete 

and use them together. ” 


Schirmer, Tne, 


Folk Dances 
offering adg. 
ith full direc. 
asure referenc 
made use of the 


A Recreation and Sports Handbook for Playground Scho 
Community, and Camp. (Mimeographed). Ferd John Lin 
vetz. (Burgess Publishing Company, 1934) 400 pages, oa 
Mr. Lipovetz’ book will prove useful as a handbook for i. 

ers and leaders in community, playground, and camp recreation 
activities because of the wide ground covered and the Specific jl 
lustrative material included. Also, it is so planned as to arrange. 
ment, content, and references that it will have value to teachers 
who are preparing students for recreational leadership in various 
connections. 


Peter Pickers’ Plight. Florence Crocker Comfort. Music by 
Hazel Watts Cooke. (H. T. FitzSimons Co., 1934) 40 pages, 
75 cents. 

Chaunticleer, or Chickens Come Home to Roost. Oliver W. Rob. 
inson. (H. T. FitzSimons Co., 1934) 28 pages. 60 cents, Stage 
Guide 50 cents. 

The first of these recent publications of the FitzSimons Com. 
pany is described as a “musical make-believe for children in two 
acts” and was written for and dedicated to the Chicago Chapter 
of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of America. The second 
—Chaunticleer—has been adapted from Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales and is in one act. : 
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